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THE FLIGHT OF THE DUCHESS. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
PART THE FIRST. 


You’RE my friend : 

I was the man the Duke spoke to ; 

I help’d the Duchess to cast off his yoke, too ; 
So here’s the tale from beginning to end, 

My friend ! 


Ours is a great wild country : 

If you climb to our castle’s top, 

I don’t see where your eye can stop ; 

For when you've pass’d the cornfield-country, 

Where vineyards leave off, flocks are pack’d, 

And sheep-range leads to cattle-tract, 

And cattle-tract to open-chase, 

And open-chase to the very base 

Of the mountain where, at a funeral pace, 

Round about, solemn and slow, 

One after one, row upon row, 

Up and up the pine-trees go, 

So like black priests up, and so 

Down the other side again 

To another greater, wilder country, 

That’s one vast red drear burnt-up plain, 

Branch’d thro’ and thro’ with many a vein 
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Whence iron’s dug, and copper’s dealt ; 

Look right, look left, look straight before, 

Beneath they mine, above they smelt, 

Copper-ore and iron-ore, 

And forge and furnace mould and melt, 

And so on, more and ever more, 

Till at the last, for a bounding belt, 

Comes the salt sand hoar of the great sea shore, — 
And the whole is our Duke’s country! 


I was born the day this present Duke was — 
(And O, says the song, ere I was old !) 

In the castle where the other Duke was — 
(When I was happy and young, not old !) 

I in the kennel, he in the bower: 

We are of like age to an hour. 

My father was huntsman in that day ; 

Who has not heard my father say 

That when a boar was brought to bay, 
Three, four times out of five, 

With his hunt-spear he’d contrive 

To get the killing-place transfix’d, 

And pin him true both eyes betwixt ? 
That’s why the old Duke had rather 

Lost a salt-pit than my father, 

And lov’d to have him ever in call: 

That’s why my father stood in the hall 
When the old Duke brought his infant out 
To show the people, and while they pass’d \ 
The wondrous bantling round about, ‘ 
Was first to start at the outside blast 

As the Kaiser’s courier blew his horn, 

Just one month after the babe was born : 

“ And,” quoth the Kaiser’s courier, “since 
“The Duke has got an heir, our Prince 
‘Needs the Duke’s self at his side :” 

The Duke look’d down and seem’d to wince, 
But he thought of wars o’er the world wide, 
Castles a-fire, men on their march, 

The toppling tower, the crashing arch ; 
And up he look’d, and awhile he eyed 

The row of crests, and shields, and banners, 
Of all achievements after all manners, 
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And “ay,” said the Duke with a surly pride : 
The more was his comfort when he died 

At next year’s end, in a velvet suit, 

With a gilt glove on his hand, and his foot 

In a silk shoe for a leather boot, 

Petticoated like a herald, 

In a chamber next to an anteroom, 

Where he breath’d the breath of page and groom, 
What he call’d stink, and they perfume: 

— They should have set him on red Berold, 
Mad with pride, like fire to manage! 

They should have got his cheek fresh tannage 
Such a day as to-day in the merry sunshine! 
Had they stuck on his fist a rough-foot merlin ! 
— Hark, the wind’s on the heath at its game — 
Oh! for a noble falcon-lanner 

To flap each broad wing like a banner, 

And turn in the wind, and dance like flame ! 
Had they broach’d a cask of white beer from Berlin 
— Or if you incline to prescribe mere wine 
Put to his lips when they saw him pine, 

A cup of our own Moldavia fine, 

Cotnar, for instance, green as May sorrel, 

And ropy with sweet, —we shall not quarrel. 


So at home the sick tall yellow Duchess 

Was left with the infant in her clutches, 

She being the daughter of God knows who: 
And now was the time to revisit her tribe, 

So abroad and afar they went, the two, 

And let our people curse and gibe 

At the empty hall and extinguish’d fire, 

Loud as we lik’d, but ever in vain ; 

Till after long years we had our desire, 

And back came the Duke and his mother again. 


And he came back the pertest ape 

That ever affronted human shape ; 

Full of his travel, struck at himself — 

You'd say, he despis’d our bluff old ways 

— Not he! For in Paris they told the elf 

That our rough North land was the Land of Lays, 


The one good thing left in evil days; 
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For the Mid-Age was the Heroic Time, 

And only in wild nooks like ours 

Could you taste of it yet as in its prime, 

True castles, with proper towers, 

Young-hearted women, old-minded men, 

And manners now as manners were then. 

So, all the old dukes had been, without knowing it, . 
This Duke would fain know he was, without being it; 

’T was not for the joy’s self, but the joy of his showing it, 
Nor for the pride’s self, but the pride of our seeing it. 
He reviv’d all usages thoroughly worn out, 

The souls of them fum’d forth, the hearts of them torn out : 
And chief in the chase his neck he perill’d, 

On a lathy horse, all legs and length, 

With blood for bone, all speed, no strength ; 

They should have set him on red Berold 

With the red eye slow consuming in fire, 

And the thin stiff ear like an abbey spire ! 


Well, such as he was, he must marry, we heard : 
And out of a convent, at the word, 

Came the lady, in time of spring. 

— Oh, old thoughts they cling, they cling! 
That day, I know, with a dozen oaths 

I clad myself in thick hunting-clothes 

Fit for the chase of urox or buffle 

In winter-time, when you need to mufile ; 

But the Duke had a mind we should cut a figure, 
And so we saw the lady arrive : 

My friend, I have seen a white crane bigger ! 
She was the smallest lady alive, 

Made, in a piece of nature’s madness, 

Too small, almost, for the life and gladness 
That over-fill’d her, as some hive 

Out of the bears’ reach on the high trees 

Is crowded with its safe merry bees — 

In truth she was not hard to please ! 

Up she look’d, down she look’d, round at the mead, 
Straight at the castle, that’s best indeed 

To look at from outside the walls : 

As for us, styled the “ serfs and thralls,” 

She as much thank’d me as if she had said it, 
(With her eye, do you understand ?) 
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Because I patted her horse while I led it ; 

And Max, who went on her other hand, 

Said, no bird flew past but she enquir’d 

What its true name was, nor ever seem’d tir’'d— 
If that was an eagle she saw hover, 

And the green and gray bird on the field was the plover ? 
When suddenly appear’d the Duke, 

And as down she sprung, the small foot pointed 
On to my hand,—as with a rebuke, 

And as if his back-bone were not jointed, 

The Duke stepp’d rather aside than forward, 
And welcom’d her with his grandest smile ; 
And, mind you, his mother all the while 

Chill’d in the rear, like a wind to nor’ward; 
And up, like a weary yawn, with its pullies 
Went, in a shriek, the rusty portcullis, 

And, like a glad sky the north-wind sullies, 

The lady’s face stopp’d its play, 

As if her first hair had grown grey— 

For such things must begin some one day! 


In a day or two she was well again ; 

As who should say, “‘ You labour in vain! 

“ This is all a jest against God, who meant 

“IT should ever be, as I am, content 

“‘ And glad in his sight; therefore, glad I will be!’ 
So smiling as at first went she. 


She was active, stirring, all fire— 

Could not rest, could not tire— 

To a stone she had given life! 

(I myself lov’d once, in my day), 

—For a shepherd’s, miner’s, huntsman’s wife, 
(I had a wife, I know what I say,) 

Never in all the world such an one! 

And here was plenty to be done, 

And she that could do it, great or small, 

She was to do nothing at all. 

There was already this man in his post, 

This in his station, and that in his office, 
And the Duke’s plan admitted a wife, at most, 


To meet his eye, with the other trophies, 
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Now outside the hall, now in it, 

To sit thus, stand thus, see and be seen, 

At the proper place in the proper minute, 

And die away the life between : 

And it was amusing enough, each infraction 
Of rule — (but for after-sadness that came) — 
To hear the consummate self-satisfaction . 
With which the young Duke and the old dame 
Would let her advise, and criticise, 

And, being a fool, instruct the wise ; 

And, child-like, parcel out praise or blame. 
They bore it all in complacent guise, 

As tho’ an artificer, having contriv’d 

A wheel-work image as if it liv’d, 

Should find with delight it could motion to strike him! 
So found the Duke, and his mother like him — 
The lady hardly got a rebuff — 

That had not been contemptuous enough, 
With his cursed smirk, as he nodded applause, 
And kept off the old mother-cat’s claws. 


So the little lady grew silent and thin, 

Paling and ever paling, 
As the way is with a hid chagrin ; 

And the Duke perceiv’d that she was ailing, 
And said in his heart, “”Tis done to spite me, 
“ But I shall find in my power to right me.” 
Don’t swear, friend, — the old one, many a year, 
Is in hell, and the Duke’s self. . . you shall hear. 


END OF PART THE FIRST. 








TuHE death of WALLENSTEIN was in itself an event to strike the hearts 
of the Pastor and his family with awe and terror, but the agony of 
the mother was wrung from her by thoughts of another far dearer to 
her than the Duke of Friedland. Her soul recurred to the child 
whom she had borne, and who had forsaken her lap to follow the 
fortunes of the warlike and ill-fated chief. 

“ My child—-my child—my poor George, what can have become 
of him ?” she sobbed. 

“ Where died the Duke of Friedland?” asked Giinther of the 


“‘ In Eger,” answered the Pedlar ; “in the burgomaster’s house on 
the market-place. A whole pack of Scotch devils massacred him. 
There was a general massacre on the same night in Eger of all those 
who were of the Friedland party. You must know that the Duke 
grew tired of always wearing the emperor’s and his confessor’s night- 
cap over his helmet; he tore it off at last, and dashed it on the ground, i 
and trampled it under foot, and said, ‘Lie there, priest trumpet; for 4 
the future, I'll blow a horn of my own.’ And when this was told in 
Vienna, the emperor gave orders that when the strong man was fast 
asleep in the night, folks should make an end of him; and I am told 
they were well paid for the work. Since that time people say murder 
has become imperial.” . 

“¢ And his numerous retinue, his thousands, his powerful adherents, 
— his friends and servants ?” 

‘“¢ All massacred or shut up. It is a sad business, friend Pastor !” 

Giinther, whom fate had placed in the village as minister, begged 
the talkative guest to be silent, paid him for his song, and provided 
him, upon his departure, with sufficient food for a day’s journey. 

“ Oh ! my boy, my boy!” cried the mother wringing her hands, 
as soon as the pedlar had quitted the house; “if he has had to suffer 
for the transgression of his lord !” 

“Let us hope better, Barbara,” said Giinther, pacifying her. 
Upon George, if he yet lives, the fate of the Duke must fall heavily ; 
nevertheless, the erring one will have no lack of temporal goods We 
are told that he endowed him with estates and wealth . 
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“ Oh, he has fallen, he has fallen!” continued the poor woman in 
agony. “The lamb has been cruelly butchered.” 

“ Barbara, do not offend. If he has been slain, a victim of revenge, 
Heaven will be merciful to him. It was a bitter hour y 

“ Tf,” said the wife, interrupting him, “if you had but answered 
his letters : 

“ Dearest wife,” said Giinther, tenderly, “ that which I have 
done I have not done hastily, but upon reflection ; what object could I 
have in replying to his communications ? What should he do near 
us? Behold us grieving at his apostacy? Or perhaps once more 
change his faith? No, better for him to be dead than to live doubly 
disgraced and wretched.” 

To understand the reproach of Barbara and Giinther’s reply, it is 
necessary to glance into the past. George, according to the plan ar- 
ranged by the Duke, had accompanied the latter to Gitschin, and en- 
tered the Jesuit seminary of that place. He made great progress in ' 
the studies of the college, distinguished himself by his ability, and 
secured more firmly than ever the attachment and regard of his pa- 
tron. Mindful of the promise that he had given to the exiled parent, 
Wallenstein gave the boy full liberty to correspond with his father. 
But the correspondence had difficulties which were not at first fore- 
seen. Giinther’s name had as it were disappeared. No one could 
tell his place of retirement — no tidings had been sent by the parties 
themselves most interested in the communication. George, however, 
had more than once in troublous times heard his father speak of 
Zittau as a place of refuge for persecuted Protestants. He resolved, 
at all events, to address his letters to that city, trusting to Pro- 
vidence for their fortunate arrival at their destination. With his 
letter he forwarded bills of exchange payable to his father’s order. 
To his delight information was received that Giinther was established 
in Zittau, and that his letter had come to hand. Still, full of affection 
and tenderness as were the now repeated letters of the son, notwith- 
standing the reiterated entreaties for forgiveness which they contained, 
no answer came in return from the banished pastor. The austere 
father had resolved to regard his apostate son as dead, and was not to 
be persuaded from his purpose by the supplications of the erring boy 
or by the more passionate tearful entreaties of the almost heart-broken 
mother; although poor even to want, he made no use of the letters of 
credit. He destroyed them, and felt the happier and the better that 
he had refused to share the wages of infamy. At length the letters 
of the boy ceased altogether. Giinther supposed that his son had ac- 
companied the Duke upon his campaigns, and in some degree rejoiced 
that he heard no more of him. The wound which his child had given 
him—and which his communications had opened afresh—was not 
yet healed—and there needed a long season of oblivion for restora- 
tion and equanimity. 

Wallenstein did not fail to endow his favourite with splendid gifts. 
When the years of study were passed he visited Gitschin and re- 
moved the pupil, at once appointed him his private secretary, raised 
him to the rank of colonel, and gave him a regiment. In the field of 
battle George did not belie the promises of distinction that he had 
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already given : he grew closer and closer about the heart of his pa- 
tron—and the boy participated in the triumphs and adversities of the 
Duke, with all the sympathy of a.devoted son. He conquered and he 
triumphed with his foster-father; and with him, too, he felt the bit- 
terness of disappointment, the grief of adversity. Upon the disgrace 
and fall of the Duke, George turned from the splendid career that was 
before him, and accompanied him to Prague, softening the asperities 
of his condition; when Wallenstein for the second time entered the 
theatre of war as commander of chief, George advanced with him, more 
beloved for his fidelity —higher in dignity and honour for all that he 
had suffered :— George saw and loved the youthful daughter of an 
officer of rank—and the Duke himself became a wooer for his son. 
He gained the maiden for him, but the wild and restless warfare for- 
bade the present union of the lovers. At length the quarrels of the 
Duke and the Imperial Court broke forth—rupture became more im- 
' minent every hour—the murderous night of Eger followed. It need 
scarcely be said that George was amongst the faithful followers who 
had accompanied the proscribed chieftain to Eger. Many officers and 
their families were in the suite: amongst others the father of his 
affianced, her mother and herself. The father fell with Wallenstein. 
George was taken prisoner; and during the general tumult and dis- 
tress, many of the affrighted women, taking advantage of the night, 
had quitted the fortress, and dispersed themselves in various direc- 
tions. Their fate remained unknown. Many must have perished by 
the sword of the enemy, others have fallen a sacrifice to the unusually 
severe winter. Of George nothing was heard by his former com- 
panions in arms, until at length one who had been found not guilty of 
the so-called “ high treason of the Friedlanders” received intelligence 
that the secretary of the Duke had escaped from his guards and was 
probably in safety. It was not likely that the news should reach the 
hiding-place of the Pastor’s family, shut out as they were from worldly 
intercourse. Had a wandering ballad singer announced the fact to 
them, it would have been unheeded by Giinther and those around 
him, for they knew neither the name which George had assumed, nor 
the position that he held in the house of Wallenstein. Such was the 
state of affairs when information of the bloody fate of the Duke 
reached Giinther. 


It was upon a cold and.rainy afternoon of an April day, that a 
heavy travelling carriage worked its difficult way along the miserable 
road that leads from Leipa, in Bohemia, across the mountains. The 
poor horses were weary and powerless, and the anxious driver ig- 
norant of his road. He was bound for the Lusatian frontier, and he 
asked his nearest way thither of every man, woman and child—and 
they were not many —whom he chanced to meet. To his infinite 
delight his horses were still upon their legs when he advanced to the 
much desired borders; but to his dismay he had yet to enter upon a 
cross-road more distressing than ever, and as it seemed far beyond 
the power of his jaded animals to overcome. It was the wish of the 
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travellers to reach the nearest town—but it was one that gave no 
promise of speedy gratification. Before the cross-road was accom- 
plished a storm arose—the wind blew violently —rain poured down 
in torrents, and darkness was intense. The poor driver could not see 
a yard before him. He had often trusted to good luck and to the 
instinct of his animals, and, making a virtue of necessity, he resolved 
to do so now. ‘The sagacious creatures, as if conscious of the trust 
reposed in them, proceeded cautiously and measured their steady way. 
As far as the driver could judge, they were creeping along a mountain 
ridge, and were not far from a declivity. The fellow’s heart beat anx- 
iously ; suddenly, upon his left, in a hollow, he discerned the glimmering 
of a light indicating an habitation. His heart was quieted. In a 
moment, however, the light, or whatever it was, had disappeared. A 
mass of cloud broke in the heavens and made visible a belt of wood 
immediately before the carriage. The horses snorted and foamed — but 
as if with new courage, went briskly forward. The travellers had 
reached a valley in which they heard the rushing of a deeply-swollen 
stream, the baying of dogs, and the clapper of a mill, and to their 
greater joy beheld lights dancing in the midst of gloom almost imme- 
diately before them. ‘They were close upon a village, and here they 
determined to pass the night wherever they might be. The road had 
however, ended —the swollen stream must be traversed. The coach- 
man urged the horses on by the kindest words he could command— 
they obeyed him—but no sooner had they breasted the foaming water 
than they reared up affrighted, sprang upon one side, and very soon 
upset the carriage. 

A shriek from the carriage attracted a straggler to the spot. He 
summoned others from the nearest houses. In a few minutes a crowd 
armed with lanterns and staves arrived to the rescue, and the impri- 
soned travellers were released from their alarm and danger. A 
young lady of slim figure and noble bearing, bleeding from the fore- 
head and in a state of insensibility, was carried from the ponderous 
vehicle, whilst a girl, as it would seem the young lady’s maid, fol- 
lowed her uninjured. The latter implored the people to procure help 
and shelter for the young lady, and if possible to provide them with 
accommodation for the night. Before she could be answered, two 
men approached the crowd, one bearing a lantern. 

“ What is the matter?” asked one of them. 

“ Good evening, Pastor,” replied one and all, whilst a peasant 
continued — 

“ You have come in good time, Sir, —a carriage has upset, —a 
young lady is hurt. She is a stranger to these parts, and does not 
know whither to go. The carriage is broken to pieces, and the young 
lady seems very ill.” 

“ A lady!” said the clergyman, who was returning from a visit to a 
sick person, and. was, as it happened, in the dress of his office. “ Let 
me see her.” He stepped to the wounded lady, who, under the atten- 
tions and endearments of her waiting woman, was already restored to 
consciousness. Her pale and delicate countenance, dabbled in blood, 
demanded immediate assistance. 

“ You cannot journey further, lady!” said the Pastor. “ You need 
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some help. I can offer you a humble shelter and kindness on the 
part of my family. Let me beg you to accept it.” 

* Oh, do, my lady, pray!” said the waiting woman. “ Yes,” pro- 
ceeded the girl,” _ turning to the Pastor, “thank you, Sir, the Countess 
will, I am sure.” 

*‘ The Countess, oh!” exclaimed all the boors at once, doffing their 
caps instinctively, regardless of the pouring rain. 

The young lady held forth her small white hand to the Pastor, and 
accepted his friendly offer with many thanks, 

“ Now, children,” said the Pastor, turning to the men, “ fetch a 
bearer, lay a mattress and coverlets upon it, and bear the lady to my 
house.” 

The peasants flew. In a few minutes the bearer was procured, the 
Countess, enveloped in a cloak, was placed upon it, and the stout men 
cheerfully proceeded with their burthen, whilst the Pastor stepped on 
before. It was late when they reached the dwelling of the minister. 
Barbara, uneasy at the loud voices and many footsteps, feared that 
some calamity had happened to her husband. Confounded and alarmed, 
she went to meet him, and beheld him leading the Countess upon his 
arm into their humble sitting-room. 

“I bring you guests,” said Giinther to his wife, “ and I recommend 
them to your especial care. ‘The noble Countess has met with an ac- 
cident, and is injured. She needs your best attention.” 

Barbara and her daughters made their obeisance to the distinguished 
lady, who, on her part, expressed her gratitude for their kindness, and 
evinced such gentleness and affability, that in a very short time all 
shyness vanished, and stiffness and restraint gave place to animated 
and confidential intercourse. 

The wound of the Countess was not severe. The lady, indeed, 
seemed to suffer more in mind than in body, her fate being, according 
to the many intimations of her waiting woman, a tragical and sad one. 
Before the evening closed upon the party, the loquacious but tender 
Mimetta had disburthened her heart of the following history, whilst 
helping Barbara in the preparation of a homely supper. 

The Countess Isabella was the only daughter of Count Terezky, 
who had met with his death during the catastrophe at Eger. Isabella, 
with many others, had taken flight, hoping to find in a foreign ter- 
ritory at least protection and shelter. Robbed of her lands, and all 
her fortune, save the few valuables which she carried about with her, 
a home was denied her in every state that called the Emperor master. 
Hence her flight across the frontier—her accident—her meeting with 
the Pastor. The history of her life was wonderfully interwoven with 
the fate of the murdered Duke. Isabella did not hesitate to impart to 
the inquiring Pastor the more particular circumstances connected with 
the massacre at Eger, as far as she herself was instructed in them: 
and Giinther was enabled by her recital to penetrate far into the in- 
tricate and dismal web of jesuitical fawning and political duplicity: 
Wolfgang made no inquiry as to his own son. What could the maiden 
know: of him ? 

Isabella for a time was established in the house of the Pastor ; 
intercourse with Anna and Mary gave her unaffected pleasure. <Ac- 
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customed to move in the highest society, she knew how to accom- 
modate herself to, and to derive comfort from, the domestic establish- 
ment of humble but honest burghers. She met with sympathy from 
the cultivated good-hearted girls, and from her own superiority in the 
knowledge of the world, they derived no little advantage. Misfortune 
subdues even the proudest spirits ; it could not but act with beneficial 
effect upon a nature so gentle as that of Isabella. It was at length 
determined that the Countess should remain in the abode of the Pastor 
until such information could be gained as would lead to her happier 
settlement. From this moment Isabella shared in the joys and sor- 
rows of the family, of which she was proud to regard herself as a 
member ; confidence increased, and by degrees she learnt the bitter 
trials through which they, like herself, had passed. In their history 
the name of George could not be omitted ; it was often mentioned, 
and Isabella felt the liveliest sympathy for the enthusiasm, and perhaps 
overbold assurance of the youthful hero. She did not, however, 
venture to justify his conduct, or by a word of praise run the risk 
of wounding the feelings of the hospitable minister ; once only did 
she permit herself to exclaim, with a heavy sigh — 

“ The name of George, sir, is a harbinger of sorrow.” 

A tear glistened in her black eye as she spoke, and it passed down 
her cheek without awakening impertinent curiosity in the beholders. 
The Countess, still in mourning for her father, wore at times black 
dresses of silk, at others of velvet, — and they gave her a queenly air ; 
indeed, she was almost regarded as a queen by the poor of the village, 
whom she visited in suffering and in sickness, and who received from 
her many benefits. She was respected by all, and soon acquired in 
the neighbourhood the title of “the good Countess.” 

Thus passed away month after month. The autumn came — the 
winter commenced, and Isabella still continued a resident in the abode 
of the Pastor ; she had resolved never to withdraw herself entirely 
from it, but with the wreck of her fortune to purchase a small posses- 
sion in the neighbourhood of Zittau. As the Emperor had pronounced 
a sentence of outlawry upon all those who were suspected of having 
had knowledge of the plans of Wallenstein, Isabella had been able to 
save only a few inconsiderable sums of her great wealth. Her family 
was ruined; her relations were dead, or held to be so. She stood 
alone in the world — abandoned by all but the worthy people who 
had protected her—a mourner of the departed, and of one whose 
loss could never be repaired. 

Her search for a habitation was not a fruitless one. The war had 
made many possessions masterless; for a moderate sum the Countess 
was enabled to procure a residence pleasantly situated, and answering 
to her reduced condition. | 

But war and its disastrous consequences were again let loose upon 
the earth. The overthrow of the Duke had broken up the one great 
military mass into many smaller masses, each of which must be 
maintained by the burghers and peasants of the different districts. It 
mattered not whether they were supported by friend or foe ; levies, 
plunder, and murder, were rife in every quarter. The war de- 
generated into inhuman butchery, and the divisions of the army 
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which repeatedly visited the scene of our history behaved more like 
organised thieves than Christian troops. The disturbances had in- 
duced Isabella, at the entreaty of the Pastor, to prolong her stay in 
his dwelling ; and she did so the more readily that the good minister 
himself had grown of late sickly and weak, and unable to undergo his 
usual labours. Her grateful heart assured her that her place was 
now near his couch; and that her office was to administer to his 
comforts and his wants. 

Towards autumn the neighbourhood was again visited by the sol- 
diery, who seldom passed through it without levying fearful contri- 
butions. This time they brouglit with them a miserable companion 


—the horrible plague —creating fresh alarm and terror in the bosom: 


of the wretched inhabitants. Amidst the new disasters Gunther 
visibly grew worse, and shortly before Christmas his malady quite 
prostrated him. The anxiety of his family increased, the terror of 
the people was unbounded. News arrived that a strong body of 
Croats, cut off from the Imperial army, were hotly pursued by a brave 
and exceedingly clever Swedish officer, who had, time after time, 
routed and dispersed them, but had never succeeded in completely 
destroying them. The cruelties which rumour had related of the two 
dissolute bodies of troops caused the people to regard the approach of 
both pursuers and pursued with dread unspeakable. A night passed 
—it might almost be said in ceaseless prayer, for every soul suppli- 
cated Almighty God for succour and defence. , 

Christmas went by, —and there was no disturbance. Towards the 
close of the year, however, fires were seen during the night dismally 
reflected in the sky, all indicating the proximity of a foe mad for 
blood and booty. On the 3d of January, 1636, a multitude of the 
dreaded Croats —before whom the beasts of the field would flee —fell 
upon the village, and extorted from the inhabitants money and pro- 
perty, perpetrating their thefts with hideous barbarity. The trem- 
bling people gave the inhuman soldiers all they had, hoping to appease 
them, and to purchase their departure. But they were mistaken. 
The weather, intensely cold upon the arrival of the marauders, in- 
creased in severity, and induced the Croats, weary of the long retreat, 
and delighted with the winter quarters, to remain in the place so long 
as their safety was secured. The prayers of the villagers were laughed 
at. The licentious hordes seized upon the habitations, slaughtered 
the cattle, possessed themselves of provisions of all kinds, and gave 
way to drunkenness and debauchery. Here and there they set fire 
to a barn or house, to revel in the lamentable and dismal cries of its 
owners, or to hunt them, as a pastime, through the smoking or still 
glowing ruins 

The dwelling of the Pastor was not spared. Bacchanalian orgies 
were carried forward there, as elsewhere. Giinther, sick unto death, 
could not sustain the horror of the season; could not behold abomi- 
nation and sin at the hearth which so long had been the seat of purity 
and peace: his powers of life consumed away daily, hourly. His 
exhortations —what could they avail? His solemn appeals — how 
were they answered, but by scorns and jeers? Unable at last to 
protect his children and the country from the brutality of the troops, 
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he determined to yield his abode at once to the desecration of the 
soldiery. 

‘“‘ Barbara,” said he, one evening, to his wife, “there is but one 
place of refuge left to us. They will not follow us to the church!” 

“ To the church !” echoed Barbara. 

“Yes,” replied the husband; “the accommodation will be small 
and poor; but there will be safety. ‘These men dare not follow us 
thither ; dare not commit sacrilege so monstrous. The girls must be 
protected.” 

Isabella seconded the suggestion of Giinther, and undertook to 
render the accommodation which the house of prayer afforded as 
comfortable as circumstances permitted. The necessary arrangements. 
were forthwith made. The sacristy of the church was not a very 
roomy chamber. The ceiling was vaulted, and light was obtained 
from only one small and grated window, so that on the brightest days 
it was comparatively dark. There was little space for so large a 
family. An enormous chest, hewn out of the stem of a colossal oak, 
and adorned with a thousand nails, contained the trifling property of 
the church. This was converted into a bed for Giinther. A small 
and somewhat damaged stove heated the damp and chilly room which 
struck terror to the hearts of the inhabitants, as, under cover of the 
night, and during .a drunken bout of the Croats, they quitted their 
home, and sought its sacred protection. An altar-taper served as a 
scanty light, and nothing was heard in the retreat save the monotonous 
ticking of the tower-clock and the tones of the bell, as they solemnly 
and loudly made known the departing hours of the night. 

. Barbara and the four other females (for the waiting-woman of 
Isabella still lived in the family of the Pastor, and performed the 
duties of a servant) prepared a sleeping-place with their coverlets 
upon the floor, and took their turns at the bedside of the sick Pastor. 
A few hour-glasses and a Bible gave the watchers some little occupa- 
tion during the lazy movements of the lonely time. Three days 
passed away in this strange dwelling. The voluntary prisoners could 
hear the cries of the wild rabble ; their screams and shouts by day 
and night. They hugged the closer to their hiding-place, and thanked 
Heaven for directing them to the blissful sanctuary. 

Towards the evening of the fourth day the tranquillity of the out- 
cast family was disturbed in an unexpected manner. ‘The shrieks of 
the multitude increased —the furious shouts of the Croats grew more 
terrible than ever; but suddenly every thing seemed overpowered by 
a volley of musketry. Giinther expressed a wish to leave his couch, 
and to ascend the tower in order to discern from thence the cause of 
this new alarm; but Isabella intreated him to lie still, and volun- 
teered with her servant maid to mount the tower and reconnoitre. 
Before she could receive a reply she had departed ; she ascended the 
tower, and was struck dumb with horror by the sight presented to 
her view. Eight or ten farm-yards in the village were in flames, 
which the wind drove along the fields in streaming whirlpools of fire. 
The blood-red glare of the flames lighted up large bodies of soldiers 
advancing upon the village and discharging a terrific fire upon the 
retreating Croats. The scene of action was a moving one, and it was 
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rapidly hurrying on towards the vicinity of the church. In a few 
moments the Croats had taken possession of the churchyard, which 
served them as a rampart against the fury and superior numbers of 
the enemy. It was evident that the pursuing Swedes had discovered 
the track of the foe, and had surprised them in the midst of their 
revelry. 

The burning farm-houses converted night into day, a circumstance 
that had proved nearly fatal to the heroic Isabella. She was observed 
by one of the Croats, who in the wantonness of the moment levelled 
his gun at her and fired, as it happened, without effect. But the 
sight of her had suggested to her assailant a mode of salvation for 
himself and fellow-soldiers. Their small body was already giving 
way before the pressure of the infuriated Swedes, and every moment 
threatened to bring them to the feet of their merciless persecutors. 
The tower, secure and not too lofty, would form an excellent and 
impregnable defence. The sharp-eyed Croat communicated his dis- 
covery to his companions, and the next moment the terrific blows of 
an axe thundered against the firmly bolted door of the church. 

Pale and breathless did the unhappy Isabella rush again to the 
sacristy. 

“Lost, lost!” she exclaimed, running to the Pastor and trembling 
in every limb. ‘“ The Swedes have attacked the village —the Croats 
are at the church — we are discovered !” 

A sublime majestic look of confidence and repose, such as might 
have beamed upon the face of a trustful apostle, shone upon the pallid 
countenance of the Christian minister. 

‘We are in His good hands,” was his mild answer. ‘“ Hinder me 
not,” he continued, rising in spite of the endeavours of his wife to 
restrain him, “ Assist me to put on the vesture of the priest. Give 
me the alb—and, Anna, do you light up the tapers at the altar.” 

The trembling girl obeyed. The tapers were kindled, and whilst 
the blows at the door became more vehement, and the splinters were 
flying in the passage of the church, Ginther, with the chalice in his 
hand, supported by his wife and Isabella, stepped in front of the 
altar. 

“ Kneel down before me,” he proceeded, calmly as ever; “elevate 
your thoughts to Heaven, and rest assured these savage men will 
draw back abashed before us.” 

The door of the church gave way, shattered in a thousand pieces. 
The red glare of night flamed, spirit-like, into the church, and bur- 
nished every window. At the very same moment the fire of the 
musketry ceased, a loud cry of rejoicing was heard, and then the 
authoritative voice of a man commanding order and obedience. 

“ Let the bells be rung,” said he, “and call the sacristan, that he 
may play the organ. Where is the priest? We have no time to sing 
Te Deum, but he shall repeat it, and thank Heaven for us.” 

The speaker entered, and was advancing rapidly, when the singular 
group at the altar—the hoary-headed man, and the five kneeling 
females — suddenly checked him. He took off his plumed hat, and 
stepped forward more slowly, a bloody sword naked in his hand. He 
was a young and powerful man. His countenance, embrowned by 
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the sun, was covered with scars: he looked like a soldier and a hero. 
He wore the uniform of a Swedish colonel, and his bearing was that 
of a man of distinction. 

He was close upon the altar, when Isabella ventured to look up. 
She shrieked and fell. The colonel threw away his sword, dropped 
on his knees before her, and pressed the insensible Countess to his 
bosom and his lips. 

The chalice was no longer in the hands of Ginther. They were 
busy in hiding the tears that had gushed into the eyes of the priest 
upon the unlooked-for discovery of his long-lost son. 

In another instant mother and sisters hung sobbing upon the neck 
of their newly-found George. Misery and affliction were forgotten. 
The flames were crackling without ; the groans of the wounded and 
the dying were not unheard; but still here — here at the foot of the 
altar — there was a holy festival of peace and reconciliation. 

The first intoxication of ecstasy was passed, and every eye was 
directed to the exhausted Giinther, for whom the recent scene had 
proved too powerful. He lay enfeebled at the altar. The bells rang 
festively over the burning village; the deep tones of the organ peeled 
through the church, and the impressive Te Deum vibrated through 
the sacred edifice. The victorious Swedes dropped on their knees in 
prayer ; and Giinther, slowly fixing a solemn but not sad gaze upon 
his son, said, in a voice that was scarcely audible —“ Listen, George, 
to the blessed sounds. They import pardon to the erring, and peace 
to the dying!” His head sank upon the breast of his son — a con- 
vulsive motion passed across his body — and George held the corpse 
of his father in his arms. 

Three days after this occurrence, a solemn funeral was performed 
in the church. All who had fallen in the battle, Croats as well as 
Swedes, were buried in the churchyard. But within the church, and 
in front of the altar where Giinther had expired, was deposited the 
body of the noble but much-tried Pastor. 

One twelvemonth afterwards, George, who, after the catastrophe at 
Eger had gone over to the Swedes, although he remained a Catholic, 
retired from active service; and, upon the grave of his father, re- 
ceived the hand of the Countess Isabella. 

The grave of Wolfgang Giinther no longer exists; but his memory 
still survives in the hearts of the people, and in the faithful narratives 
of the chroniclers of the period; and the linden tree, beneath which 
Giinther delivered his farewell discourse, no longer flourishes. For 
many years it was called by the people “ ‘The Pastor’s Linden ;” and 
many a devoted Protestant made a pilgrimage to the spot upon the 
anniversary of the banishment of Giinther and his faithful followers. 
The fanaticism of the Catholic priesthood punished the guiltless tree 
for the piety of its simple-hearted worshippers. 












































LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF GUERNSEY. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.. 


Napier! take up anew thy pen, 

To mark the deeds of mighty men. 
And whose more glorious canst thot trace 
Than heroes of thy name and race ? 
No other house hath ever borne 

So many of them to adorn 

The annals of our native land 

In virtue, wisdom, and command. 

But foremost, and to thee most near, 
Is he who vanquish’d the Ameer. 

And when before his feet was laid 

By fallen power the thirteenth blade, 
With every hilt more rich in gems 
Than Europe’s kingly diadems, 

Then, and then only, did he stoop 

To take the spoils of victory up, 

That he might render each again 

To hands which wielded them in vain. 
“Is this the race of Clive?” cried they: 
“ Did Hastings exercise such sway ?” 
They since have seen him rais’d, not more 
In pride or splendour than before, 
And studious but to leave behind 

The blessing of just laws to Scinde. 
Therefore do thou, if health permit, 
Add one page more to Holy Writ. 
Such is the page wherein are shown 
The fragments of a bloody throne, 
And peace and happiness restor’d 

By their old enemy the sword. 

Hasten, my friend, the work begun, 
For daily dimmer grows our sun, 
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And age, if farther off from thee, 
Creeps on, though imperceptibly. 

Some call him slow, some find him fast, 

But all he overtakes at last, 

Unless they run and will not wait, 

But overleap life’s flower-twined gate. 

We may not leave the lighted town 

Again to tread our turfy down, 

Thence tracing Avon’s misty white, 

The latest object seiz’d by Night, 

Nor part at Claverton when Jove 

Is the sole star we see above ; 

Yet friends for evermore. If War 

Had rear’d me a triumphal car, 

Imperfect would have been my pride 
Unless he plac’d thee close beside, 

And shouts like these the skies might rend, 
‘See the brave man he chose for friend!” 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ.* 


No. X. 


“Ts it not strange that as ye sung, 
Seem’d in mine ear a death-peal rung, 
Such as in nunneries they toll 
For some departing sister’s soul ? 
Say, what may this portend ?” 
Then first the Palmer silence broke, 
(The live-long day he had not spoke,) 
“ The death of a dear friend.” Marmiong, . 


ri 


Many, like Marmion, have suddenly started at hearing: 7 knell 
without any apparent cause for the appalling effect; and some, in 
common with that felon knight, have had to rue its forebogiaes. 

An accomplished young lady, as entirely free from superstition as 
any of us can be, distinctly heard the death-bell, as she stood in a 
brilliant saloon amid the gay throng that adorned the well-filled rooms 
of her titled hostess. She sank upon a sofa: still the sullen toll of 
the bell broke upon ,her ear at the accustomed melancholy interval. 
An Italian singer of the highest celebrity made the halls ring with 
her clear well-articulated recitative, and was answered by the rich 
harmony of the quintett, in which voices of no less power and beauty 
blended, as in an organ touched by the hand of a master. Still, she 
heard, predominating over both voices and instruments, the long, loud, 
measured toll. ‘To escape from the withering sound, which seemed to 
penetrate her very soul, she left the party. Again she heard it, as 
she sat in her carriage, above the rattling of wheels and tramp of horses 
that shook the streets crowded with passing equipages ;— again and 
again she heard it, till she arrived at home. There she found a female 
friend, whose aspect as well as her unexpected presence convinced her 
that some terrible event had come to pass. Her conviction was too 
well founded. The fond husband, who had left her in the morning full of 
health and in the best spirits, had been killed on the spot while hun- 
ting, in an attempt to clear a wall that had stopped half the field. He 
had been thrown with violence, and his horse had fallen on him. 


* The reader is requested to correct the following typographical errors in the 
last number :— 

Page 297, line 19 from the bottom, for “ Drayton,” read “ D——,” 

Page 299, lines 2 and 3 from the top, after “ fall short,” dele “ of those of their 
reasoning faculties fall short.” 
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The gifted author of Eothen experienced a more pleasant form of 
auricular visitation, when, in the midst of the desert; he heard the mu- 
sical sounds of his own village bells chiming for church.* 

Although Lord Byron never met “with downright second-sight ” 
in the East, an instance of second hearing fell once under his obser- 
vation. He relates that, on his third journey to Cape Colonna, early 
in 1811, as he passed with his party through the defile that leads from 
the hamlet between Keratia and Colonna, he observed Dervish Tahiri 
riding rather out of the path, and leaning his head upon his hand as 
if in pain. Lord Byron rode up and enquired. “ We are in peril.” 
answered Dervish. 

“What peril ? we are not now in Albania, nor in the passes to 
Ephesus, Messalunghi, or Lepanto: there are plenty of us, well armed, 
and the Choriates have not courage to be thieves.” 

“True, Affendi, but nevertheless the shot is ringing in my ears.” 

“ The shot !— not a tophaike has been fired this morning.” 


* It would be unjust to Mr. Kinglake to abridge this pleasant passage of the 
most pleasant and original book that has appeared for a long time. Here it is :— 

“On the fifth day of my journey, the air above lay dead, and all the whole earth 
that I could reach with my utmost sight and keenest listening was still and lifeless 
as some dispeopled and forgotten world, that rolls round and round in the heavens, 
through wasted floods of light. The sun, growing fiercer and fiercer, shone down 
more mightily now than everon me he shone before, and, as I drooped my head 
under his fire, and closed my eyes against the glare that surrounded me, I slowly 
fell asleep, for how many minutes or moments 1 cannot tell, but after a while I was 
gently awakened by a peal of church bells— my native bells—the innocent bells of 
Marlen, that never before sent forth their music beyond the Blaygon hills!) My 
first idea naturally was, that I still remained under the power of adream. I roused 
myself, and drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, and plunged my bare face into 
the light. Then at last I was well enough awakened, but still those old Marlen 
bells rung on — not ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, steadily, merrily ringing 
‘for church :’ after a while the sound died away slowly : it happened that neither 
I, nor any of my party, had a watch. by which to measure the exact time of its 
lasting, but it seemed to me that ten minutes had passed before the bells ceased. I 
attributed the effect to the great heat of the sun, the perfect dryness of the clear air 
through which I moved, and the deep stillness of all around me; it seemed to me 
that these causes, by occasioning a great tension and consequent susceptibility of 
the hearing organs, had rendered them liable to tingle under the passing touch of 
some mere memory, that must have swept across my brain in a moment of sleep. 
Since my return to England it has been told me that like sounds have been heard 
at sea, and that the sailor becalmed under a vertical sun, in the midst of the wide 
ocean, has listened in trembling wonder to the chime of his own village bells. 

“‘ At this time I kept a poor, shabby pretence of a journal, which just enabled me 
to know the day of the month and the week according to the European calendar, 
and when in my tent at night I got out my pocket-book I found that the day was 
Sunday, and roughly allowing for the difference of time in this longitude, I con- 
cluded that at the moment of my hearing that strange peal, the church-going bells 
of Marlen must have been actually calling the prim congregation of the parish to 
morning prayer. The coincidence amused me faintly, but I could not pluck up the 
least hope that the effect which I had experienced was any thing other than an illu- 
sion — an illusion liable to be explained (as every illusion is in these days) by some 
of the philosophers who guess at nature’s riddles.” — Eothen, p. 273. 

This incident, if due to natural causes, was an hallucination, not an illusion; the 
difference between which phenomena we shall presently endeavour to explain. 
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“TY hear it notwithstanding — bom — bom —as plainly as I hear 
your voice.” — 

*‘Psha !” 

“ As you please, Affendi; if it is written so it will be.” ) 

Dervish underwent no small polyglott raillery, —Romaic, Arnaout, 
Italian, and English were all brought to bear on the luckless Taheer, 
as the party leisurely returned from Colonna, where they remained 
some hours. While they were contemplating the beautiful prospect, 
Dervish was occupied about the columns. Lord Byron thought he 
was deranged into an antiquarian, and asked Dervish if he had be- 
come a “ Palao-castro” man? 

“No,” said he, “but these pillars will be useful in making a 
stand ”—adding other remarks which, Lord Byron observes, at least 
evinced Dervish’s own belief in his faculty of forehearing. 

On their arrival at Athens, they heard from Leoné (a prisoner sent 
ashore some days after) of the intended attack of the Mainotes, men- 
tioned, with the cause of its not taking place, in the notes to Childe 
Harold, canto II.* 

Without pausing at present to discuss the causes that produce the sounds 
in that musical mountain, El-Nakous, which the Arabs of the desert as- 
cribe to a monastery miraculously preserved underground, wherein the 
priest still strikes with his hammer, at the hours of prayer, the Wakous, 
or long horizontally suspended metallic ruler, to call the monks to their 
devotions; or stopping to inquire what made the granite rocks on the 
banks of the Orinoco,— loxas de musica, the missionaries call them,— 
sonorous, like the monument of granite at Carnac and Memnon’s vocal 
statue at sunrise, we must now beg attention to those nocturnal noises 
that so often impress the superstitious hearer with terror, and bafile 
all attempts to account for their origin. The increased audibility of 
sounds at night is known to every observer who has made acoustics 
his study. Humboldt, when in the plain that surrounds the mission of 
the Apures, heard the,mighty rushing of the cataracts of the Orinoco 
three times louder at night than in the day. 

Sir David Brewster relates the following case on his personal know- 
ledge : — 

A gentleman, devoid of all superstitious feelings, and living in a 
house free from any gloomy associations, heard night after night in his 
bedroom a singular noise, unlike any ordinary sound to which he was 
accustomed. He had slept in the same room for years without hear- 
ing it, and he attributed it at first to some change of circumstances in 
the roof or in the walls of the room, but, after the strictest examina- 
tion, no cause could be found for it. It occurred only once in the 
night; it was heard almost every night with few interruptions. It 
was over in an instant, and it never took place till after the gentleman 
had gone to bed.’ It was always distinctly heard by his companion, to 
whose time of going to bed it had no relation. It depended on the 
gentleman alone, and it followed him into another apartment with an- 
other bed, on the opposite side of the house.” 


* See Byron’s Works, Murray’s edition (1832), Vol. IX. 
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This looked very like being haunted; nor can we wonder that the 
consideration that the sound had a special reference to him alone 
operated upon his imagination, or that its mysterious recurrence pro- 
duced, as the gentleman acknowledged, a superstitious feeling at the 
moment. But mark the event :— 

“Many months afterwards it was found that the sound arose from 
the partial opening of the door of a wardrobe which was within a few 
feet of the gentleman’s head, and which had been taken into the other 
apartment. This wardrobe was almost always opened before he 
retired to bed, and the door being a little too tight, it gradually forced 
itself open with a sort of dull sound resembling the note of a drum. 
As the door had only started half an inch out of its place, its change 
of place never attracted attention. The sound, indeed, seemed to come 
in a different direction, and from a greater distance.” * 

Meric Casaubon, in a moment of comparative freedom from that 
belief in the supernatural which he so fondly cherished, makes the 
following candid admission : — “ However, it is very true in some 
cases, our eyes, our ears, and other senses, may deceive us, and that 
relation may be suspected, which is grounded upon two eyes, or ears 
only, though the witness be granted an honest discerning man. I 
could mention many things that have happened unto myself in that 
kind: but one thing, that hath made most impression, I shall make 
bold to relate. It is not so many years; but it was some time before 
our happy restoration. My son (the only I have or then had) and I 
had rid some twenty or thirty miles that day, and came to the house 
of a worthy gentlewoman, of some relation by marriage, where I had 
been often kindly entertained. In the night, about midnight, I then 
guessed, my said son and I lying together, and both fast asleep, I was 
suddenly awakened by the report of a gun or pistolet, as I then 
thought, discharged under the bed. It shook the bed, I am sure. 
Being somewhat terrified, I awakened my bed-fellow; asked him 
whether he had heard nothing ; told him what I had heard and felt. 
He was scarce awake, when a second blow was heard, and the bed, as 
before; which did put him in such a fright, that I forgot mine own, 
and wholly applied myself to put him out of it, and to keep him in 
his right wits. Thus busy, it was. not long before a third blow, and 
still the bed as before. I would have risen, but that he did so closely 
embrace me, that I durst not leave him, neither was he willing to let 
me go. It was an hour at least after that third and last blow, before 
I could get him to sleep ; and before day I also fell asleep. In the 
morning, being up before me, I bid him look under the bed, which he 
did, but not so carefully, as one possest with other apprehensions 
about the cause, as he might have done. I charged him not to speak 
to any, until myself had first acquainted the mistress of the house, 
whom I knew, an understanding and discreet gentlewoman. It was 
about dinner-time before she came down to the parlour; and then as 
soberly as I could, none being present, but two of her daughters, vir- 
tuous gentlewomen. I first prepared her not much to wonder, or to 


* Natural Magic. 
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be troubled ; so I acquainted her. I perceived by her countenance it 
did trouble her ; and as we were discoursing, she looked upon me, as 
expecting somewhat from me, that might prevent further jealousie or 
suspition. I hapned to tell her, that I had some thought in the 
morning that it might be the cords of the bed. She presently, and 
with a joyful countenance, said, ‘It is so certainly ; for the bed was 
lately corded with new cords, which were so stretched, that the man 
told us he was afraid they would break, if not then, yet soon after, 
when the bed should be used.’ She had no sooner said it, but sends 
one of her daughters up to look, and it was so indeed : the cords were 
broken in three several places.” 

Casaubon then makes the following reflections upon this startling 
incident : — 

* What others, to whom the like, or somewhat like, had hapned 
before, or otherwise better experienced in such things, might have 
thought of it, I knew not. I have no thought to make a wonder of 
it, now I ‘know the cause ; but I suppose it might have hapned to 
some other, as it did to me, till I knew the cause, to be terrified; and 
so terrified that, had I gone away before I had been satisfied, I should 
not have been conscious to myself of a lye, if I had reported that the 
house was haunted. I could never have believed that such cords 
could have made such a loud noise ; besides the shaking of the bed, 
which added much to my wondring, until I knew the certainty. I 
could not have believed, I say; though I have considered since, that 
even a small thread, hastily broken, maketh no small noise; and be- 
sides that, a pistolet could not be discharged but there would have 
been a smoak and smell. But whatever some might have thought, it 
is enough that it might have hapned unto some others, as to me, to 
prove that our senses may deceive us sometimes, and that it is not 
always enough to say, I have seen it, or I have heard it.” 

Immediately afterwards Meric relapsed into his pristine state of 
superstition : — 

“ But when a thing doth happen in the clear light of the sun, and 
in clear sight (for at a distance many eyes may be deceived; and a 
panick fear, in the time of war, may make a whole camp upon some 
very slight mistake or suspition run away: but that is another case) 
but clear light and clear sight, of many sober, and not pre-occupied 
with any passion; if then many eyes be deceived ; it is very likely, and 
so I grant, it doth often happen ; it is by the art and intervention of 
the Devil that they are so.” 

My gifted correspondent Silas, in the course of penning some ana- 
tomical remarks alone at midnight, was in the act of writing the name 
of John Hunter with that veneration which every physiologist must 
feel for one of the greatest comparative anatomists that Europe ever 
knew. ‘The wonderful collection made by that great man was at no 
great distance—and it was Hunter’s birth-night. 

Suddenly my friend heard a rustling, as of garments, from the op- 
posite end of the room: he looked up, “but could distinguish nothing 
unusual, though his lamp was not burning dimly. The rustling was 
continued. He arose, and hastily approached the place, but nothing 
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then met his view to enable him to account for the noise. At length 
he perceived that some large diagrams drawn on cartridge-paper, 
which had been closely rolled up, had, from some atmospheric cause, 
probably, suddenly become partially unrolled—thus setting in motion 
other papers on the table where they were lying, and whence the sound 
had come, the whole producing the prolonged rustling noise which had 
disturbed him. 

Now let us apply the philosophical words of Sir David Brewster, 
which immediately follow his description of the nocturnal sound pro- 
ceeding from a wardrobe related above. , 

‘‘When sounds so mysterious in their origin are heard by persons 
predisposed to a belief in the marvellous, their influence over the mind 
must be very powerful. An inquiry into their origin, if it is made at 
all, will be made more in the hope of confirming than removing the 
original impression, and the unfortunate victim of his own fears will 
also be the willing dupe of his own judgment.” 

Esquirol has well marked the distinction between illusion and_hal- 
lucination—a distinction which even those whose inclination or duty 
leads them to consider those aberrations are too apt to confound. 
Illusion is based on some reality: in other words, it requires the pre- 
sence of a sensible object or objects, 


Hamlet. Doe you see that clowd? that’s almost in shape like a camell. 
Polonius. By th’ Misse, and it’s like a camell indeed. 

Ham. Methiukes it is like a weazell. | 

Polon, It is back’d like a weazell. 

Ham. Or like a whale? 
Polon. Very like a whale. 


The numerous records of armies seen fighting in the air, of funeral 
processions in the sky, of angels blowing trumpets seated “on a downy 
white cloud,” had no better foundation probably, but still they had a 
foundation. The apparition of the noble poet, mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott in his “ Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft *,” was 
an illusion, of which the screen, occupied by great-coats, shawls, 
plaids, and such other articles as usually are found in a country en- 
trance-hall, formed the basis : but Sir Walter applies to this vision the 
term “ hallucination” as well as “illusion,” whereas it was a most vivid 
example of the latter as contradistinguished by |Esquirol from the 
former.” The ghostly visitation beheld by the two women, as described 
by my friend Silas in the last chapter, was also an instance of partial 
illusion. 

Hoffbauer relates an affecting anecdote of a patient whose case came 
under his notice some twenty years ago. A poor washerwoman suf- 
fered such torments from rheumatism, that she was obliged to abandon 
her business, and endeavour to gain her bread as a sempstress. She 
worked night and day, but her industry failed to ward off misery, 
and her redoubled efforts to keep life and soul together brought on a 
violent attack of ophthalmia, which was soon exasperated by unremitted 
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labour, and passed into the chronic state.* Goaded by necessity, she, 
notwithstanding, continued to ply her needle; and, at length, she saw, 
as she sewed, four hands and four needles at work upon four distinct 
pieces of linen. She at first considered this phenomenon as the result 
of natural causes, and in fact, a slight divergence of the visual axis had 
caused a double diplopsy. But, at the end of some days, her oppres- 
sively increasing indigence produced so acute an impression on her 
faculties, that she imagined that she actually sewed four pieces of work 
at a time, believing that the Almighty, touched at her deep distress, 
had performed a miracle in her favour. 

In illusions, then, we have the basis of sensible objects, whilst 
hallucination is marked by the absence of all external causes that can 
affect the senses, nor does the absolute privation of these last prevent 
its presence. Thus, the blind and deaf are not exempt from halluci- 
nation, and have been known to see imaginary sights and hear ideal 
sounds. 

The miserable madman who, seated by his fireside, in his comfort- 
able chamber, saw close to him a shark ready to devour him, and 
exhausted himself in cries and efforts to drive away his horrible 
enemy, till the perspiration streamed from every pore, was in a state 
of hallucination ; and so was Ben Jonson when he passed the night 
in watching the combat of armed men of all nations and creeds round 
his great toe. The difference in these cases was, that Jonson knew 
that these images were due to a heated imagination, while the wretched 
maniac believed in the actual presence of the maw and gulf of the 
ravined salt sea shark that was gaping to swallow him; but each was 
the baseless fabric of a vision. 

M. de Rancé, as he was one day walking in the avenue of his 
chateau de Veretz, saw, as he believed, a great fire consuming the 
buildings of the basse-cour. He ran towards the spot, and, as he 
approached, the blaze diminished. When he came within a certain 
distance the conflagration disappeared, changing into a fiery lake, 
from the midst of which rose the upper half of the body of a woman 
apparently preyed upon by the flames. ‘Terror seized him. He 
gained the house, and threw himself upon his bed in a fainting state. 
Chateaubriand relates this anecdote in his Life of this celebrated man. 

Malebranche declared that he distinctly heard within himself the 
voice of God. Descartes believed that he was followed by an invisible 
personage, urging him to pursue his researches into truth. Pope one 
day asked his physician, who was attending the poet in consequence 
of a derangement of his digestive organs, “ what that arm was that 
came out of the wall?” Sam. Johnson heard his mother’s voice call 


* The statistics of our charitable ophthalmic institutions will show the numerous 
cases of disease of the eye presented by the poor needlewomen, and produced by 
over-exertion of that organ. The benevolent and scientific surgeons who are in 
attendance give all the relief that medical skill can afford; but they tell the un- 
happy patients, and tell them truly, that they must give their over-wrought eyes 
rest, and that, if they do not, not only can no cure be effected, but the worst cone 
sequences will ensue. ‘This is telling them not to live. ‘They must work, and many 
of them persist till they become incapacitated by blindness, 
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him by his christian name when she was far away ; and Byron some- 
times imagined that he was haunted by a spectre, but was aware that 
the apparition was due to an over-excited condition of the brain. All 
these illustrious men lived much alone, and, for the most part, in an 
ideal world of their own. 

M. Chardel, in his Essai de Psychologie Physiologique, relates the 
circumstances of a very remarkable hallucination. ‘The senses of 
sight, hearing, and touch were all ‘affected in this interesting case ; 
and the impressions appear to have been of the most vivid and har- 
rowing character. ‘Towards the autumn of 1832, one of his friends, 
a student in medicine, occupied a room‘on the fourth floor, in an old 
house in the Rue de la Harpe. Excavations were, at that time, 
being made on the site of the old convent of the Cordeliers, and in 
the course of them, some brick tombs were discovered, each enclosing 
a skeleton in a more or less complete state of preservation. The 
student watched the progress of the excavators, and having propi- 
tiated the workmen with a satisfactory pour boire, carried off a con- 
siderable quantity of bones, part of which he disposed as ornaments 
on the walls of his chamber. 

Two days afterwards the student joked about these ghastly decora- 
tions with a friend who had come to see him, and did not quit him 
till the night was far spent. After he had reconducted his guest, he 
experienced, on re-entering his room, an emotion of terror. In order 
to dissipate the heavy cloud that hung upon his spirits, he smoked, 
and swallowed some brandy; then threw himself on his bed and 
slept. ‘The sequel shall be told in the seer’s own words :— 

“ T was awakened,” said the student to M. Chardel, “ by a pain 
in my wrist : my face was turned towards the window. I heard a 
confused noise of words and groans, and I saw by the moonlight 
which shone in my room, two rows of men, clad in robes of grey- 
white. ‘Their faces had the dazzling brilliancy of silver: their eyes 
were fixed upon me with a sinister expression ; and, occasionally, they 
regarded each other in a lamentable manner. I thought that I must 
be suffering under night-mare, but I found that I was wide awake, 
for just then I heard a carriage pass in the street, and the clock of 
Saint Séverin’s strike the hour. I distinguished all the details of the 
apparition. I would have darted from the bed into the room, but 
found myself detained by the wrist. I raised my head, and perceived 
near me a man of lofty stature, habited as an ecclesiastic, and carry- 
ing a book in his left hand : his pale face was full of dignity. I endea- 
voured to speak ;—my ideas were confounded in a sentiment of rage, 
despair, and terror. ‘The men conversed for some time in a low tone. 
The hold on my arm was let go as they addressed to me a discourse, 
in which I could only distinguish the words ‘ curiosity,’ ‘infamous,’ 
‘ clemency,’ ‘ sacrilege,’ ‘ youth.’ I leaped from my bed, and went 
to open the window. I felt a strong desire to precipitate myself into 
the court; but, at the same time, the freshness of the night air 
recalled me to real life. 

“ I turned my eyes towards the bed, and there I saw myself lying. 
The ecclesiastic still held me by the arm, and I judged that he was 
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speaking to me, from the motion of his lips. The two ranks of men, 
who had the appearance of monks, were in their place ; and from this 
moment my fear left me. I remained at least an hour considering 
this strange scene : at four o’clock I regained my bed: the day was 
beginning to appear. The abbé took my wrist, and pressed it with 
a sort of benevolence; his hand became colder as the twilight 
increased. I then beheld what seemed to be a confused mass of 
men moving agitatedly in a moon-beam;—TI heard doors open and 
shut, — then a veil extended itself over my eyes, and I slept soundly. 
In the morning, when I awoke, I again experienced a severe pain in 
my wrist, and the window of my chamber was open as I had left it. 
I felt that I had escaped great peril.” 


SONG 


BY THE LATE JOHN KEATS. 


Husp, hush, tread softly ; hush, hush, my dear ; 

All the house is asleep, but we know very well 

That the jealous, the jealous old baldpate can hear, 
Though you’ve padded his nightcap. Oh! sweet Isabel, 
Though your feet are more light than a fairy’s feet, 
That dances on bubbles where brooklets meet, 

Hush, hush, tread softly, hush, hush, my dear, 

For less than a nothing the jealous can hear. 


No leaf doth tremble, no ripple is there | 
On the river all’s still, and the night’s sleepy eye 
Closes yp, and forgets its Lethean care, 

Charmed to death by the drone of the humming May-fly. 
And the moon, whether prudish or complaisant, 

Hath fled to her bower, well knowing I want 

No light in the darkness, no torch in the gloom, 

But my Isabel’s eyes, and her lips pulp’d with bloom. 





Lift the latch, oh! gently, oh! tenderly, sweet, 
We are dead if that latchet gives one little chink : 
Well done ! now those lips and a flowery seat. 

The old man may dream, and the planets may wink, 
The shut rose may dream of our loves, and awake 
Full blown, and such warmth for the morning take ; 
The stock-dove shall hatch her soft brace and shall coo, 
While I kiss to the melody aching all through. 








| 
| 











SPACE: 
AN INTER-WHIFF. 


BY F. 0. WARD. 


** First Student. Take Schramm’s pipe out of his mouth, somebody.” Browning. ' 


** I know that age to age succeeds, 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dust of systems and of creeds.” Tennyson. 


** Bubbles that glitter as they “rise and break 
On vain philosophy’s aye babbling spring.”’ Coleridge. 


Ir is the doctrine of some German schools of philosophy that Space 
is but a form of the mind, necessary to the perception of outward 
objects, but having itself no outward or objective existence. 

I find nothing in the appearances of Nature, nor in the operations 
of my own mind, tending at all to confirm such atheory. For if, on the 
one hand, we could not perceive objects without a mental activity 
acquainting us with the relation of their parts as existing in certain 
positions, or at certain distances, with respect to each other ; so neither, 
on the other hand, could we entertain the idea of Space without the 
aid of objects, between which, and the parts of which, by a mental 
activity, relations of position and distance are conceived. Space is, 
indeed, only a collective name for all the relations of distance, posi- 
tion, dimension, &c. existing between objects and their parts: and 
relations cannot exist without things related, however we may strive 
to abstract them, and to give them ideal enunciation in general 
formule without reference to particular cases. ‘Therefore, I think 
that outward experience on the one hand, and mental activity on the 
other, are necessary as well for the thorough apprehension of Space 
itself as of the objects which it contains. 

Indeed, to say that we can only perceive objects under the form of 
Space, or that the idea of Space is a necessary condition of experience, 
is only another mode of declaring that we possess and naturally use 
the faculty of perceiving the relations of objects to each other at 
the very moment of perceiving the objects themselves. If we did not 
perceive the relations we should not perceive the objects ; if we did not 
perceive the objects we should not perceive the relations; though 
either, by a particular mental activity, may be attended to abstractedly 
from the other. 

And, with respect to this power of abstraction (a pregnant mother of 
phantastic Entities), it is also to be remembered that even in our most 
thoroughly abstract contemplations of Space we cannot divest our- 
selves of the memory of objects, nor of the consciousness of form and 
dimension in our own bodily system, and in the material organs of 
thought themselves : in proof of which we may observe, that abstrac- 
tion of the idea of Space (or of any other idea) requires a constant effort 
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of the mind, without which we tumble into concrete notions directly. 
Now we could not be keeping up a continuous mental effort to sepa- 
rate the relation from that which is related — the pure notion from the 
thing or fact from which it is abstracted, unless that related thing or fact 
were constantly present in the mind. ‘The entertaining an abstract idea 
is, indeed, like a process of constant decomposition and recomposition— 
a perpetual tendency of the notion and the thing to coalesce and form 
a concrete piece of knowledge — which tendency is constantly resisted 
by the mind, which perseveringly eliminates the notion, and fixes its 
attention on that alone. Thus, in thinking abstractedly of circularity, 
we have a constant tendency to see in imagination a circular object, or 
a circle drawn with a line: in order to entertain a pure abstract 
idea of a circle a constant effort of resistance to this tendency is 
required. Whence, probably, the fatigue of abstract thought. 

If the foregoing reflections be just, no argument can be drawn from 
the abstract contemplation of Space in favour of the German theory. 
And this reasoning on the relations of distance, position, dimension, &c. 
which we call Space, applies equally, mutatis mutandis, to the cognate 
relations of succession, which we collectively denominate Time; so 
that I think we may venture to attribute both to Time and Space a 
real outward existence, instead of that merely mental subjective being 
assigned to them by the German Transcendentalists. 


J 





SONNET 


ON READING A. F. RIO’S “ PETITE CHOUANNERIR.” 


CaLt not our Bretons—Backward! What, if rude 
Of speech and mien, and rude of fashion-drest, 

Yet dwells firm faith beneath each simple vest, 
With valiant heart, that scorns all servitude 

But to the Right. When France’s fickler blood 
Crouch’d to the crownéd pageant of the day, 
New-fangled homage These disdain’d to pay, 

But kept old vows in truth and hardihood ; 

And with no surface-glare, no facet-light, 

But the deep inward lustre of the gem, 

When tried in shade were yet more deeply bright: 
And therefore, traveller, call not Backward— Them, 
Found never yet in worst necessity 

Backward to bear-—-nor Backward —- when to die. 


JOHN KENYON. 
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A STORY OF THE FIRE OF LONDON. 


A RECOLLECTION OF OLD MR. FLEMING. 


As spring came on, Madam Winfield’s anxieties increased. It was 
not the Pretender who now caused her uneasiness, but her neighbours, 
for three were going to remove at Lady Day; and while she was dis- 
tressed at the thoughts of new faces, and perhaps too such as the poor 
old lady might not like, she was still more distressed at the news which 
her indefatigable servant, Prue, had that morning brought her re- 
specting the new comer at the second house in Throgmorton Street. 

What his name was could not be ascertained, and ¢hat, both mistress 
and maid declared did not look well. ‘Then, he had a great many old 
books and some curious apparatus, whereupon Prue set him down for 
a conjuror, while the old lady did not know what to think. In this 
state of doubt, therefore, as the afternoon was fine, she set forth to 
Tokenhouse Yard, to her comforter-in-chief, old Mr. Fleming. 

“ The case is, my good sir, I have great fears about the person over 
yonder,” said she, “for who can tell what he may do?” 

“ There is no cause for fear, my dear madam,” replied Mr. Fleming, 
smiling, “‘ perhaps this gentleman may be somewhat of a chemist, and 
make experiments.” 

‘“‘ Heaven help the whole neighbourhood then,” groaned Madam 
Winfield ; “why, we may all be blown up in our beds, like the poor 
souls aboard that ship we heard of.” 

“ Nay, my dear madam, he will doubtless be careful for his own 
sake.” 

“ Ah! we are not sure of that, Mr. Fleming ; there was a strange 
affair over by the old Jewry some time after the Great Fire. An old 
man was carried off somewhere, and ’twas said he was making gold.” 

“I know the story you refer to well,” said Mr. Fleming, “ for my 
father used often to tell it.” 

“ Dear, dear, did he? *Iwas said that man was an awful con- 
juror, and that he was blown up just after the Great Fire: but then 
again I’ve heard he lived years after. Pray was he really blown to 
atoms? How was it?” - 

“ TI will tell you, Madam Winfield; and, Lucy, you know, I’ve long 
MAS you a story, so I will tell you, as the ballad-singers say, ‘all 
about it.’ ” 

“ A sad sight was it, as my father has often told me, when he took, 
for the first time after the Great Fire, his walk through the streets of 
London. It was not only the sight of so many hundred houses in 
ruins, not the huge heaps of rubbish, not even the strange view which 
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the passenger saw from the top of Cornhill when his eye ranged over 
nought but smoking mounds and blackened trenches, even as far as 
Ludgate — it was not even the strange silence where there had been 
day-long bustle, and almost night-long too, not three weeks ago; but 
saddest of all was it to see the poor people whose houses had been 
destroyed wandering up and down, as though in search of them, and 
looking quite bewildered around, like men cast on some foreign shore, 
though perhaps standing on what had once been their own hearth- 
stone. And sad in the midst of all this desolation was it to see a 
clear and beautiful autumn sky above, and a glorious sun shining on, 
but where his beams had been reflected by a thousand casements, they 
now fell on blackened ruins, looking even more black in the sunlight. 

“ Still the saddest sight of all was that of the old inhabitants of 
London — old men who had dwelt sixty or seventy years within her 
walls — wandering as in pilgrimage for what they should never again 
see, looking anxiously round in search of those objects on which their 
eyes had first opened — Westcheap, with its beautiful Goldsmith’s 
Row, the Mercery and its ancient chapel, the Cross of Westcheap 
and the halls of the City companies, and the Exchange — but, above 
all, old St. Paul’s ; — why, aged men stood in the midst of these ruins 
crying like babes, and went home broken-hearted; and some (so said 
my father) never to come out again until carried to their graves. 

“ All along Cornhill, the Poultry, and Cheapside, the fire raged 
most furiously, and no house was left standing. On the north of this 
line, however, in some parts, a few houses at about a furlong distance 
were left ; and just behind the Old Jewry on the right hand one was 
standing scarcely injured by the fire, although on one side the houses 
were completely destroyed, and on the other they were so dilapidated 
that it was thought they must be pulled down. There was much talk 
about this house, and many persons went to see it, and among them 
Sir Christopher Wren himself. It was reported that he said, its pre- 
servation was owing to the wind having changed a point —no more 
—just as the houses on the other side, which stood rather more 
forward, had caught, so that this house, standing back, had been un- 
injured, the flames passing right across it. Still it was strange indeed 
to see this one house standing only blackened a little by the fire; 
and it was not therefore surprising, in the midst of all the wonders 
and mysteries which then filled people’s minds —for there was no 
end of strange tales to account for the Great Fire — that this house 
should be looked upon as something very mysterious, and that anxious 
inquiries should be made as to who was its former inhabitant. 

“ Little could be ascertained. ‘The house, with five others, had 
formed a small court, and the families who occupied these houses were 
scarcely known. The beadle of the ward, however, shook his head 
when asked about them, and expressed no wonder at that one house 
having escaped the flames, seeing that it had many years since been 
the dwelling of one Master Webster, who had the name of being a 
gold-maker, although, from his appearance, miserably poor, but who 
was evidently believed by the ward beadle to have been a conjuror, 
and perhaps a bond-slave of Satan. 
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“ But to whom did the house now belong?. Why, whilst the 
crowds were still standing round, marvelling and pointing, and 
shaking their heads more mysteriously than ever, an old man, dressed 
in a travelling cloak, and. looking as though he had come off a long 
journey, pressed in among them; and his expressions of joy and 
surprise soon told them that the unconsumed house belonged to him. 
Who he was they could not learn. He looked like a decayed gentle- 
man, and it was thought that he had come from beyond seas. He, 
however, soon established his claim to the house, and to the two which 
stood, or rather did formerly stand, on either side of it, and his name 
in the City register stood as ‘John Cheney, of Cheneys, in the county 
of Bucks, gentleman.’ | 

“ Very little reparation was required to put this house in a com- 
fortable condition, little beyond new glazing the windows and re- 
painting the outside. It was an old timber-built house (the which 
therefore indeed made its preservation the more remarkable); and 
before Lord Mayor’s Day that same year the old man took possession 
of it. It was a strange thing to see the possessor of three freeholds 
living in the midst of ruins when he might have had apartments not 
far off; but while some wondered, others said that as his three free- 
holds could not as yet bring him aught in, he was perchance com- 
pelled to live in the only one that was habitable, and thus save house- 
rent at least. As to the old man himself, although reserved, he was 
civil; but he scarcely ever went out, and the only person who ever 
entered the house was an old woman, who came from some distance to 
char for him. ! | 

“ Years passed o—Cornhill, the Poultry, and Cheapside, were re- 
built, and all around‘houses rose again as of yore; and the other 
houses in the small paved.court were rebuilt, but the two belonging to 
this old man still remained in ruins. They were therefore presented 
by the inquest jury, and Master Cheney promised that they should 
be rebuilt; at which many wondered, for he seemed so needy that it 
was thought that he might have been fain to have sold the ground, 
the which alderman Cornish would have been glad.to have bought, 
as he wanted to enlarge his warehouses. Meanwhile, the houses in 
the Old Jewry where finished and inhabited; and in that which just 
overlooked the back of this old house, an old lady from the country 
came to reside,—one Madam Brampton. The appearance of an old 
house, with two beside it in ruins, in the very midst of new buildings, 
struck her very much, and yet more was she struck when one day 
she saw their owner. 

“ ¢ If I did not well know that he was drowned years and years ago, 
I should say it was John Cheney, who was cornet in Colonel Lucas’s 
troop in the Great Rebellion,’ said she. 

“ < Wis name is John Cheney,— at least so his name stands in the 
parish books,’ said Madam Warren ; ‘but he is an awful wretch, I fear 
me. He hath dwelt in that house ever since the fire spared it, but 
what he doth there no Christian man can tell. 

“ ¢ Tt could not be that John Cheney,’ said Madam Brampton, ‘for 
he was one of the wildest, and most dicing, and brawling of roysterers, 
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that ever was made free of Alsatia: — now this seems a quiet kind of 
man.’ : 

“Madam Warren looked very grave, ‘Quiet enow, Madam Bramp- 
ton,’ said she, ‘but I should not wonder if he turned out to be a 
wizard in disguise, or even a jesuit.’ . 

‘* Madam Brampton now looked grave, for where might you then find 
a country lady who was not affrighted at wizards? and where, either 
in country or town, was there any one, in Charles the Second’s days, 
who was not scared at the very name of jesuit? Well, the two 
old ladies talked, and talked; but although they could not make out 
to their own satisfaction who the old man was, they fully agreed that 
he ought to be well looked after, and in consequence many an hour 
did Madam Brampton pass at her second-floor back window. 

“‘ My father knew both the old ladies well, and often did they talk 
to him about this mysterious old man; but he used to take his part, 
and say that perhaps he was attached to the old house on some ac- 
count or other: and as to his pursuits, why even if he were trying te 
make gold, there was no harm in it, seeing that Lord Burghley once 
adventured scores of pounds on a like project, and that the worthy 
Mr. Elias Ashmole was well known to be a great experimenter in 
such matters. But my father might talk as long as he pleased, the 
old ladies would have it that he was no good ; and so much did they 
talk about him, that just about the time of the Rye-house Plot it was 
whispered among the authorities of the parish that it would not 
perhaps be ill taken in a certain quarter if his house were to be 
searched. 

“‘ While they were deliberating one morning, some workmen were 
seen going to remove the rubbish from the foundations of the two 
burnt houses; and when Madam Brampton sent her maid to inquire 
about it, she was told that Master Cheney had ordered the rubbish to 
be cleared away as soon as possible, that the house might be rebuilt. 

“No conjuror, I think,’ said Madam Brampton ; ‘ why, there was 
talk at the vestry meeting only last night, as Master Cole says, of 
causing strict inquiry to be made about him.’ 

“¢ Ah, strict inquiry,’ groaned Madam Warren, who held in her 
hand a half sheet just printed, and which contained a marvellous 
narrative of how ‘one Jordan, in y® town of Wolverhampton, was 
last weeke carried off bodilye by y* Devile, who came downe y® 
chimney, and blew up y® house, setting fyre to y® thatch thereof,’ 
‘Ah! it had needs be strict inquiry, for only see, Madam Brampton, 
if aught should happen, what risk all the neighbours would run! 
Now let me see, it is just seven years since he came here — who can 
tell if he may not ere long be carried off?’ 

“ Madam Brampton was staggered. ‘ But still, if he was a conjuror, 
would he be seeking to rebuild the two houses, and such talk in the 
parish about him ?’ said she ; ‘surely he is not a con uror.’ 

“ In this opinion my father, who had just come in, joined; for it 
so chanced that he had that very afternoon met him up in Finsbury 
Fields, and had some talk with him. ‘ He is a believer in alchemy,’ 
said my father, ‘and I think he may be making experiments; but 
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for - rest, he seems 4 quiet, respectable old man, and pleasant 
withal.’ 

“ At the last words Madam Warren lifted up her eyes; and my 
father used to say that he verily believed she thought he was be- 
witched by this fearful conjuror. | , 

“Well, my father, as he hath often said, was certainly rather taken 
with him. He had the air of a man who had seen better days, and 
he had travelled much, and seemed not unwilling to talk about the 
places he had seen; so my father was quite earnest in maintaining 
from that time that he was a respectable man. Some days passed on, 
and the workmen were still engaged in removing the rubbish, and 
Master Cheney would stand by looking at them, -but still as though 
engaged in deep and anxious thought. 

“‘Qne afternoon my father and mother were engaged to pay a visit 
to Madam Brampton. There were several friends invited, and- Madam 
Warren of course. The evening passed pleasantly away, and it was 
now getting dusk, when, all on a sudden, there was such an awful 
noise, just like a clap of thunder, and the house shook to its very 
foundations. Each looked at the other, too frightened to speak ; at 
last Madam Brampton cried out, ‘Oh! what new plot of the Jesuits 
is this ?’ — for Jesuits, and their plots, were at this time in the talk 
and the thoughts of every one throughout London. 

* ¢ It’s the conjuror’s house blown up, most likely,’ said Madam 
Warren ; ‘ Satan has got his own at last.’ 

** Scarcely had she said so, when a second noise was heard, and a 
thick smoke filled the room. So they all scrambled to the door as 
fast as their fears would allow them, but how they got down stairs 
into the street my father says he could seareely tell. The first thing 
he heard as he stood there was, that, true enough, the old mysterious 
house was blown up, and the bystanders were quite of one mind in 
asserting that its owner had been carried off, but by no guardian 
angel. 

“<« Let us at least go and see after him,’ said my father, when a 
little recovered from the shock. ‘ Poor creature, he may be dying 
among the ruins.’ 

“No one seemed willing to go, so my father went boldly up the 
court, and there was the house that had so strangely stood uncon- 
sumed during that great fire, now a heap of smoking ruins! He 
called aloud to Master Cheney, heedless of the ‘scoffs of the two or 
three who had now followed him. At length he thought he heard a 
low moan, and, searching about, found the old man lying just where 
the workmen had been removing the rubbish’ from the foundation of 
the right-hand side house. He was rather stunned than hurt, and, 
when my father lifted him ‘up, he thanked him warmly, and said that 
but for his kindness he might have lain there and died. 

“* Very angry was Madam Warren with my father, and she plainly 
told him he would be brought into trouble by his foolish kindness, as 
she called it, and in some measure her words came true. | 

** There was great talk about this-affair, as you may well suppose ; 
and the parish authorities set an‘inquiry on foot, ‘since, as all men’s 
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minds were full of plots, it was not to be credited that a house in the 
very heart of the City should be blown up with gunpowder, and no 
plot in the case. The City authorities, too, took it up—for they were 
certain Master Cheney must be a Jesuit; and then the court sent to 
watch the proceedings, for the court party were certain that it was 
part of a Nonconformist plot; and, wanting money just then, a few 
heavy fines on our Nonconformist merchants would be very acceptable 
both to the king and his mistresses. 

“ You may therefore believe that this case was sufficiently sifted ; 
but the wonder of all was, that nothing could be found to implicate 
Master Cheney in any plot, not even to involve his character in any 
serious charge. He right willingly answered all questions, and de- 
clared that at the time the explosion took place he had a crucible on 
the fire (for he acknowledged he had been trying to make gold), and 
that it had boiled over. As to the gunpowder, some people said that 
there was none; but some white powder was found near the chimney, 
which was sent to the Royal Society. They could not make out what 
it was; and as persons who lived in the opposite houses declared that 
they had seen a large fire burning, and the old man standing near, 
but a little time before, it was at length concluded that the boiling 
over of the crucible was the cause. 

“In the course of the inquiry it came out that this Master Cheney 
was indeed the person Madam Brampton had spoken of, that he had 
been in Colonel Lucas’s and also in Lord Goring’s troop; that he had 
been very wild, and reduced to great straits, and that about the time 
of the late king’s execution he had gone abroad. It was on his voyage 
that he suffered shipwreck, and was thought to have been drowned ; 
but soon after the Restoration he returned, and one Master Webster 
having bequeathed these three houses to him, he took up his residence 
there. It also came out that he possessed some little property, which 
he said he should invest with the Turkey Company; so every thing 
seemed satisfactory enough. When the inquiry was ended, he expressed 
his willingness to sell the ground ; so it was bought at a very good price, 
and he took lodgings out by Bishopsgate. My poor father did not 
fare so well, for the court party, vexed that they could not make up a 
Nonconformist plot, enforced the laws already in force against Non- 
conformists with greater severity, and my father having a grudge 
owed him by the beadle of the parish, was fined twenty pounds, as 
well as being harassed and put to expense in the ecclesiastical court. 
It was then that Master Cheney behaved most handsomely. He 
called on my father, and begged he would allow him to pay whatever 
expenses he might be put to, seeing that he was the cause; for had 
not Mr. Fleming been brought so forward in his affair, no notice 
would have been taken of him. This my father decidedly refused, 
but Master Cheney quitted him, declaring that he should still con- 
sider himself his debtor. | 

“Years passed on, and one of my first recollections is, of my being 
taken down from the nursery;into the parlour to see an old gentleman, 
who patted me on the head, and showed me a jbeautiful bright silver 
mug; which he said he had brought forme. AndI remember following 
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him to the door, and admiring the dappled horses that drew his chariot, 
and how pleased I was when he told me that if I was a good boy, I 
should go in that very chariot to his house, and walk in his garden, 
when summer days came. How I longed for summer! and at last it 
came, and the chariot and the dappled horses stood at the door, and 
my mother and I went a long way —so it seemed to a child — and 
I spent a delightful holiday among trees, and flowers, and in the sun- 
shine, and fell fast asleep in the pretty chariot, worn out with plea- 
sure, long ere I arrived at home. Each summer my mother and I used 
to spend one long day with ‘the pleasant old gentleman,’ as I used to 
call him; but as I grew older, I began to hear nurse saying strange 
things about him, and when I asked my mother, she looked angry, 
and chided nurse for talking such.nonsense, as she said, to a child. 

“There was, however, talk in other quarters besides our nursery 
about John Cheney, Esq., as he was now called. From the time of his 
leaving the old house, his style of living had been changed. He 
soon after took a good-sized house, and furnished it handsomely, and 
then a few years after he purchased Sir Brooke Anderton’s mansion, 
at Dalston, and set up his chariot. It was then that he called on my 
father, and begged him and my mother to dine with him, saying he 
had now a house fit to ask a lady to. He would take no denial, so 
they went. ‘They met Madam Bramston there, and some others, and 
he talked about his living in that old house all alone, and about his 
experiments, quite openly. ‘I have seen enough of the vanity of gold- 
making,’ said he, ‘and am now right willing to keep close to trade.’ 
What his trade was could not well be made out, but it was thought it 
was money-lending—a profitable calling when there were so many ex- 
travagant young courtiers about. Well, my father, although he occa- 
sionally visited him, would never be intimate, for he could not make 
out how he should have become so rich so quickly; their intimacy, 
therefore, did not extend beyond my mother and I, and some years 
after, my little sister too, going once a year to dine with him, and my 
father coming to fetch us in the evening. This continued for several 
years, until the old man grew very feeble, and quite withdrew from 
the world. He had always been very liberal in his charities to the 
poor of the parish, and he now ordered that a double sum should be 
given; but this, strangely enough, roused the suspicions of the commen 
people, who had heard some stories about him, and they said the old 
conjuror was trying to bribe Heaven for a few years longer life. How 
these sayings came to his ears, or whether they really did, I cannot 
say, but the last time my mother saw him, she was surprised how 
changed he was, both in appearance and manner. ‘ Farewell,’ said 
he when she took leave of him; ‘ wish not for great wealth, for I have 
found it a great curse.’ . 

“ A few days after, a note was sent by him to my father, begging him 
to come: he did so, and found him on his death-bed. He seemed quite 
rejoiced to see him, and said that he should like to consult some 
worthy old gentleman about the disposition of his property, and asked 
my father if he thought Sir Henry Ashurst would come? At this 
my father was’ much surprised, for it was reported that when Mr, 
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Cheney sought, some years before, to join the Turkey Company, Sir 
Henry, who was chairman, had been chief in persuading them to refuse 
him. However, my father, who well knew Sir Henry Ashurst for a 
most worthy gentleman, promised to ask him, and the next morning 
they both came. | 

“The old man was sinking fast, but he rallied when he saw them by 
his bedside, and sat up. ‘I know,’ said he, ‘ what a strange mystery 
hath been around me for these many years past, and the many con- 
jectures that have been raised as to how my wealth was obtained. I 
will now reveal all, and then pray you, Sir Henry, to advise me in 
what manner [I shall dispose of that, which, though it hath proved a 
curse to me, may be a blessing to others. 

“**In my younger days I soon ran through my fortune, and, as the 
war between the king and the parliament had just broken out, I joined 
Colonel Lucas’s troopers, and afterwards became a captain in Lord 
Goring’s. I need not speak of the riot, and cruelty, and plunder that fol- 
lowed wherever we went, until Lord Goring’s troopers became a name of 
horror through all the midland counties. As our plunder was often of 
a kind that could not well be carried away—such as plate, or what 
we could not readily turn into money—such as jewels, we were accus- 
tomed to sell these to a cunning old man, who followed us with two 
pack-horses, like an honest carrier. This man’s name was Webster, 
the former inhabitant and possessor of that unconsumed house. It was 
to his interest to give out that he was not only a gold-maker, but a 
seeker after forbidden knowledge, for by thus doing he kept prying 
eyes from his door, and was enabled safely to stow away that property 
which he could not immediately dispose of. He prospered in his 
wicked calling, and then he bought the houses on either side. One 
night we had been selling our spoil to him, when one of my com- 
panions, irritated at what he thought an unfair bargain, drew his 
sword, and would have killed him but for my intervention. The old 
man was eager in his thanks, but I little thought of them until I was 
at length compelled to fly to London, and endeavour to get beyond 
seas. Here I met Webster, and he showed his thanks were no idle 
words, by concealing me for some time, and at length providing me a 
passage to Calais. 

“‘ <T wandered for years on the continent, poor, miserably poor. I 
returned to England,—for ’twas said I had been lost at sea,—but still 
poor, miserably poor. At length I came to London, and ranged its 
streets; and when I saw its wealthy citizens, so honoured, so looked up 
to, oh, I believe had Satan held out a golden bait, I should have gladly 
clutched it to my destruction. Meanwhile, old Webster still lived, but 
palsy had deprived him of speech, and when I saw him at first he did 
not know me. Afterwards he did, and he smiled, and when I went 
next time he took something from beneath his pillow, showed it me, 
and then put it under again. I could not tell what he meant, and 
little did I think it was his will, bequeathing me these three houses, 
when that very day I wandered forth out in these very fields, and past 
this very house which was then building—yes, past this very house, 
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coach, and wrapped in damask and sables, passed me. ‘O! to-live in 
that house, to be wealthy as he,’ said I. 

“ Well, the Restoration found me still miserably poor; living I 
scarcely know how; and as there was no longer any need of conceal- 
ment, I resumed my name, and went into the country where I had been 
brought up. But my friends were all dead, or dispersed abroad, and 
I was about to return destitute again to London; when I received in- 
telligence that Webster had just died, and bequeathed to me his three 
houses. I hastened to town, but though well pleased, I was still dis- 
appointed when I found the furniture, and some chests, which I 
thought probably contained valuables, were left to his old attendant. She 
put into my hands, however, asmall box, which she had been directed 
to give to no one but myself, and which contained papers. - For a long 
time I pored over them, for the writing was almost unintelligible ; I 
could make out however enough to discover that much valuable pro- 
perty was concealed somewhere in that house which Webster had 
occupied, and I was about to hasten to London again, when reports of 
the Great Fire reached me. I hurried thither, although certain that 
the houses must have been destroyed: but how great was my joy and 
surprise when I found that very house standing, while all around were 
in ruins! ‘Iam to be wealthy at last,’ said I, ‘and a happy old age 
will make up for my years of poverty.’ 

“¢ You know how I dwelt there ; but though I searched every corner, 
and dug in every part of the cellar, no trace of the hidden treasure 
could I find. Still, I was certain it was there, and I therefore rejected 
every offer for the adjoining houses, and determined too that they 
should not be rebuilt until I had searched among the rubbish: Time 
passed on, and then I was presented by the inquest, and compelled to 
set about rebuilding those two houses. ‘How I watched the workmen 
by day—how I examined the rubbish by night ! - At length, digging 
near the right side of my house, the workmen struck against a large 
stone, which seemed to extend under the foundation. It was near 
evening, and no sooner had they gone than I went to the cellar and 
dug right under the wall. My hopes at length did not deceive me— 
there was the treasure under a low stone arch which had evidently be- | 
longed to some older building. Ay, treasure—both gold and jewels! 

“-¢Kach night I carried some away to a place I had taken, and each 
day I watched the workmen lest they should discover it. ‘The house 
however was evidently undermined, and as the workmen approached 
nearer it would certainly fall. My resolution was soon taken,—the 
last of the treasure was removed ; and then as soon as the workmen had 
left, 1 placed gunpowder in the vault, and my crucible on the fire. I 
went away, but after the first explosion I returned to see if my secret 
was safe. It was well I did not approach nearer: I was knocked down 
by the second shock, and to you, good Mr. Fleming, I owe my life.’ 

***Now my desires were all fulfilled. I had wealth beyond all I 
hoped for! Perhaps it had been wiser, if I had gone to some dis- 
tance, and dwelt among strangers. But then, to spend my money in 
the very place where I had wandered almost houseless—to pass in my 
rich apparel, and in my chariot, those who had flung me an alms in the 
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days when the cavalier officer had'not dared to-tell his name—to pur- 
chase, and to dwell in that very house, which I had stood shivering 
before, when I had but one poor frieze coat and a thread-bare doublet, 
O! it seemed like a triumph on the very field of defeat. 

“<¢But it did not do. I heard whisperings about me; I saw men 
unwilling to partake my rich banquets and my choice wines; I saw the 
poor take reluctantly even the very bread paid for with my money. 
No wonder : that wealth was.the price of robbery—it had Satan’s own 
supers¢ription upon it, how couldit ever do good? Well, 1 must leave 
it, but, good friends,—may I not call you so ?—tell me how of this 
curse I may indeed make a blessing ?’ 

*“*« Bequeath it all to benevolent and pious uses, my good sir,’ said 
Sir Henry Ashurst; ‘to widows and orphans, especially, for from 
them much of it was doubtless taken.’ : 

“‘<¢ Tt was, Sir Henry,’ and the old man groaned deeply. ‘ One thing 
chanced to me while in Lord Goring’s company that I can never forget. 
We had been ranging about all day, and at night came to a mansion 
in Northamptonshire. We entered, and began breaking open the 
closets, and ransacking the plate chests, when an old woman came 
down, and prayed us for Heaven’s sake to be merciful, for her mistress 
was lying on her death-bed. We heeded not the old woman’s prayers, 
we forced our way into the chamber, we ransacked the cabinet of 
jewellery, and we demanded of the dying woman a watch which she 
seemed to hold in her hand. It was no watch—it was this,’ and the 
old man took from a drawer by the bedside a small miniature. ‘I 
did not snatch it from the dying woman, but I ought to have inter- 
fered when the nurse on her knees prayed me to restore it, as the 
portrait of her daughter, whom the dying woman would never see 
again. But I pushed her back, and swore that I would’ keep it, if it 
were only to spite a canting puritan.’ 

“We spoiled the house ;—we took away all, but as we were quitting, 
the nurse seized my arm. ‘ You have spoiled the widow and father- 
less,’ said she, ‘ you have had no pity on the dying, and all for gold °’ 
she sunk on her knées; * may gold be given you, even to your wildest 
wish, but the curse of God with it? 

“ O how often have those words rung in my ears! and what would 
I not have given to make restitution to that family! I sometimes 
hoped I might, and therefore have I kept that picture.’ 

“ Sir Henry Ashurst sat silently looking at the miniature. ‘ Can 
you remember aught of the name?” said he. 

“ ¢ Alas, I cannot; all I remember is, that the master of the house 
had been killed at the battle of Newbury, and that: the family crest 
was a unicorn.’ 

“<Ttis the same,’ said Sir Henry: Ashurst, seizing and wringing 
the old man’s hand; ‘ be comforted, good sir, the daughter of her 
who sat for this very portrait — methought I well knew the features 
—§is now living in my family, Alice Wingrave.’ 

“ My father hath often said he thought that the joy at hearing 
this would have carried the old man off. And when on the morrow 
Alice Wingrave was brought to him, — a most worthy young person, 
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whom Lady Ashurst much respected as her gentle-woman, he seemed 
never tired of looking first at her, and then at the picture. 
“ Well, his will was made; and half was left for charitable pur- 


poses and half to this young person. 
at last they concluded she was some distant relative, and my father 
and Sir Henry did not undeceive them. The old man listened atten- 
tively while the will was read, and he nodded assent to each clause. 
He then took the pen, signed his name with a firm hand, and lying 
H. L. 
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back with a pleasant smile on his face, died.” 





SONNET. - 


BY THE LATE JOHN KEATS. 


(COMMUNICATED BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ., M.P.) 


HiIGH-MINDEDNESs — a jealousy for good,— 
Adoring kindness for the great man’s fame, 
Dwell here and there with people of no name, 
In noisome alley and in pathless wood : 

And when we think the truth least understood, 
Oft may be found a singleness of aim 

Which ought to frighten into hooded shame 
A money-mongering pitiable brood. 

How glorious this affection for the cause 

Of stedfast genius toiling gallantly ! 

So when a stout unbending Champion awes 
Envy and malice to their native sky, 
Unnumber’d souls breathe out a still applause, 
Proud to behold him in his country’s eye. 


Many folk wondered about it ; 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 


‘¢ WHERE hast thou caught, thou lovely child, 
That bloom upon thy cheek ? 
Hast been for flowers fresh and wild 
Through bush and brake to seek ? ” 


“ Oh, I have past through many a hedge 
Whose thorns have piere’d my brow, 
To reach the water’s slippery edge, 
Where golden lilies grow ! 


“¢ And oft, as on the dangerous brink 
In trembling hope I stood, 
The flower I aim’d at most would sink, 
And hide beneath the flood ; 


“ But now they’re mine! — they all are mine! 
So beautiful! So bright ! 
See how their golden blossoms shine 
In day’s last beams of light!” 


*Twas thus that to her mother spoke 
A child of graceful mould, 

As from her lap she thought to shake 
Her flowers of glittering gold. 


But, ah! the infant’s brightest lot 
Is but a chequer’d day — 

To hold them fast she had forgot, 
And they had slipp’d away. 


With disappointment in her breast, 
And tear-drops in her eyes, 

The weary child lay down to rest, 
Weeping for her lost prize. 


But such is life — from youth to age 
In laughter lurks the sigh ; 

There’s disappointment in each page 
Of man’s brief history. 


If Disappointment’s in each page, 
Tis Hope that turns them o’er ; 
For Hope still looks beyond its cage, 
Not at the grated door! VIRGINIA. 
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THE CATHOLIC PRIEST, 


AN INCIDENT AT THE FESTIVAL OF CORPUS CHRISTI. 


Tue golden banners of a warm spring morning were streaming on 
the mountains, shedding purple rays upon field and valley. From the 
Saxon villages poured forth whole caravans of gaily-dressed people, 
whilst through the woods came the dull echo of innocent musketry. 
It was a day of solemn festival or rejoicing. No festival can be cele- 
brated in the regions of which I’speak—upon the Bohemian frontier 
— without the accompaniment of incessant firing, whether of muskets 
or of small mortars. How mueh moré harmless the use of these 
deadly instruments on such ‘occasions than in the battle-field, where 
brother stands against brother, murderers in cold blood, —maintainers 
of a cause in which they have no interest,—revengérs of injuries which 
they have never received. 

The Thursday after the festival of the Trinity had dawned, and 
with it the most solemn holiday in the whole of Catholic Christendom. 
The somewhat indifferent Protestant inhabitants of the Saxon frontier 
at other times take but little concern in the affairs of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but on this day, even their curiosity and delight are 
awakened by the magnificence of the arrangements, the mysticism and 
grandeur of the great processions. ‘The peasant, whose fields at this 
time of the year are for the most part tilled, leaves plough and 
harrow at rest, and dons his-Sunday jacket; the weaver shakes the 
dust of the yarn from his feet, and as much care as he may from his 
care-worn countenance. The ignorance of these borderers on all 
matters of religion,—honest, fair, and intelligent as they are in other 
affairs,—and in spite of the care bestowed upon their education by 
schools and teachers, is incredible, and at times positively ludicrous. 
I have tried a hundred times to make known to them the essential 
differences between the Romish and Protestant creeds ;. but I have - 
never been gratified with any but one and the same reply, —a silly 
shake of the head, and “ Well, it’s all the same” One difference, 
however, they do recognise.- The Protestant religion, they say, be- 
longs to the Saxons, and the Catholic to the Bohemians. And as far 
as the female sex is concerned, they have an equally rational test of 
judging of the creed. Is a Bohemian cap seen at a fair adorning the 
head of some pretty Bohemian girl, the Saxor borderer is as satisfied 
as though he heard her confession of faith that the wearer is a child 
of the Catholic, or, as he would call it, the Bohemian religion. Thus 
the matter has rested for centuries, and so it is likely to rest to all 
eternity. 


L had engaged to accompany some. friends to M——. We had 
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tarted early, in order to reach the place before the crowds of flocking 

strangers should render a lodging difficult to obtain. My companions 
were simple plain country people; men who in all worldly affairs 
conceded to their neighbour the right of thinking and acting precisely 
as he thought proper, but who, in the more solemn matters of religion, 
where freedom of conscience is most asked and most required, were 
as weak and as stiff-necked as any of their countrymen. My Saxon 
friends, when discussing religion, preached always from one text:— 
“The Bohemian religion is good for nothing, both here and in eter- 
nity.” I could not help smiling, as we proceeded, to find them so 
bitter and so full of mockery against the Catholic faith, and at the 
same time so eager to advance towards the scene of religious cele- 
bration. 

“How is it,” said I, “that you are all so anxious to be present 
at a solemnity which, from what you say, must appear so laughable 
and childish to you?” 

“Why, just for that reason,” answered one: “because it is so 
laughable. For my part, my very antipathy affords me consolation. 
For when I look upon the buffooneries, the frequent bendings of the 
knee, the ringing of the bell, the crossing, the folding of the hands, 
and the nodding of the heads, } just: see how much we»have in our 
own blessed Saxon religion. Ask a Bohemian what all the puppet- 
show work means, — their singing and sprinkling, their ringing: and 
whispering, and Ill warrant you shall wait for your answer between 
this and the day of judgment. But what does the Saxon do? He 
sees his minister mount the pulpit, and watches closely to hear how 
he will expound the text, and whether he can do it better than his 
own book of sermons at home. He marks the main points and the 
moral application, and for a whole week afterwards meditates upon 
them behind the plough or at the loom. Do you think there are no 
good fruits in all this? ‘Take my word for it, the Saxon religion is a 
safer one than the Bohemian.” 

Iil-timed zeal in proselytism never did any good yet: it has often 
rendered pious good-nature obstinate and stubborn. I left my come 
panions for the time, happy in their narrowness of mind and in their 
rnisconceptions, whilst, having arrived at M , I took care to 
secure a lodging in a house where I was already well known. There 
was a sparkling animation in the streets. It is certainly true that 
all Roman Catholic festivals have a character of joyousness which is 
wanting in what remains of our reformed Protestant celebrations. The 
Catholics exercise a wise discretion. Since their worship, for the most 
part, is based upon externals, in order to connect devotion with them, 
they take care to unite cheerfulness, and, if I may use the term, 
gaiety, with the holy seriousness that becomes the solemnities of the 
sacred church. ‘The house in which I found myself was scoured to 
admiration. The floor shone like mirrors. Before the greater number 
of the doors ‘altars were erected, upon which consecrated tapers 
burned in the stilly air. Chaplets of evergreen and branches of 
pine wood formed temporary arbours, beneath which, as in a niche, 
was the bright and silyer crucifix. Young people of either sex, who 
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had collected from all places, were happily assembled. Many of the 
girls, dressed in white with rose-coloured ribbons, carried banners 
upon which was painted, in dazzling and not well-chosen colours, the 
Lamb with the Cross. The country lads, too, pilgrimised with their 
banners and canopies, singing hymns as they entered the small town 
and approached the church doors, where many had anticipated them 
in their eagerness to secure a good place so soon as the doors were 
opened for admittance. 

The daughter of the landlord in whose house I had found a 
lodging, was a handsome girl. I had often beheld her before during 
my repeated excursions into the mountains, and her cheerfulness and 
good temper had always charmed me. She wore her dark black hair, 
after the manner of Bohemian girls, wound round in thick braids, 
amongst which, to-day, she had plaited a gold-embroidered ribbon. 
Over the simple and pretty head-dress a green chaplet of myrtle rested, 
like a crown of innocence. 

Some years had passed since my last visit to this spot, and the 
maiden, whom I had thought to find long since married, was still un- 
wedded, and much altered in appearance. Magdalena had grown 
stouter, but her grace had not in consequence deserted her. A pecu- 
liarly dark complexion, which in her earliest years had procured for 
her the name of “the Black Magdalena,” had disappeared. Indeed, 
a delicate and almost transparent paleness was now woven like a 
veil over her beautiful countenance, whilst her full lips had the 
delicate hue which may be seen in the expiring glow of broken rose 
buds. Iam not a bad observer of mankind. I saw Magdalena for a 
moment, and was satisfied that she suffered. She smiled when we 
met, but there was a painful sadness impressed upon her chin and 
cheek as she did so, which convinced me that the heart was heavy 
with its griefs. Her exquisite eyes, however, retained all their old 
intensity, — full of that deep and téuching character which may be 
described as oscillating between passion and pious resignation. It 
was shortly after our first greeting that I heard she had been selected 
to bear the embroidered banner which stood in the corner of the 
room. Aware that to this service of honour affianced brides were 
generally chosen, I made further inquiries. It was then I learned 
that Magdalena had for some time been betrothed, and I did not 
hesitate an instant, urged by sympathy and a long acquaintance, to 
wish the lovely maiden joy. Magdalena received my words in silence, 
but her lips quivered, her eyes avoided mine—sunk to the ground— 
and then filled with tears. I was about to take the privilege which 
my knowledge of her gave me, and to ask respectfully into the cause 
of her sorrow, when I was stopped by the sudden and violent ringing 
of bells and the thundering of cannon. The procession was formed. 
Hundreds thronged towards and about it,—Catholics and Protestants, 
—all were eager to participate in it. ‘The universal joy that was a 
part of this high festival of the church banished all party feeling 
from the happy scene,—a visitant, unfortunately, but too frequent at 
meetings on the borders: for on this narrow spot the Catholic is most 
bigoted, as the Protestant is most intolerant, in the maintenance of 
the several dogmas of their creeds. 
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The grand procession approached. Under a canopy of purple 
velvet, borne by four chaplains, advanced the chief priest, bearing 
in his hand the holy-water staff, with which he sprinkled the 
assembled hosts of people, at the same time blessing them. The Ca- 
tholics gratefully received the consecrated drops, crossing themselves 
upon their bended knees. A few rigorous Protestant Saxon bor- 
derers flung the water peevishly off as far as they were able, and I 
thought I could hear one or two murmurs, which were however 
quickly suppressed. Next to the chief priest was a young chaplain, 
slender in figure, which seemed to totter under the golden burthen of 
his priestly garments: his head drooped upon his bosom. The vows 
of the church, as it would seem, lay heavily upon the shoulders of 
the young man, who might be about two-and-twenty years of age. 
The diamond-adorned tabernacle quivered in his hands. The death 
of the vows which he had taken was proclaimed upon his melancholy 
countenance. One single glance at his eye convinced me of the hope- 
lessness of his case. 1 shall never forget the look of supplication that 
escaped it as he turned his involuntary gaze to heaven, as if imploring 
peace, or pardon, or absolution. It struck me that I had seen the 
youth before, —that I had known and spoken with him. If so, the dif- 
ferent currents of time had widely separated us from each other, and 
had driven all precise recollection of him from my mind. 

The procession passed with song and jubilee, and the crowd flocked 
after. I saw before me the blazing perfumed tapers, and the small 
clouds of consecrated smoke curling to the smiling sky, which spread 
rejoicingly over the newly-foliaged mountains, and shone upon the 
freshness of the dashing mountain waters. 

I followed the retinue to the church, in order to be present at the 
solemnity within the consecrated building. My companions I had 
lost : they, more eager than myself in the pursuit of enjoyment, had 
hurried forward with the pressure. Amongst unknown faces I met 
with little interruption in my progress, and without great difficulty I 
found an entrance through a narrow doorway into the sanctuary. 

At either side of the high altar stood the young maidens with 
Magdalena at their head, supporting the banner with the Lamb and 
the Cross. She seemed to take no part and little interest in the 
high mass which was now beginning. Her eye was firmly fixed 
upon the hundred tapers which beneath a forest of odorous flowers 
flickered unsteadily, and as if strivingly, towards the darkly-vaulted 
roof of the church. 

The choristers were to-day released from their duties, and in their 
place, the secular clergy and chaplains undertook the holy cere- 
monies. The chief priest performed the mass. Sacred song streamed 
harmoniously through the nave of the church, and upon its flood 
ecstatic devotion lay whisperingly. The Protestants themselves, sub- 
dued by the grandeur of the worship, bowed before the overpowering 
solemnity, and did not behold unmoved the brilliant tabernacle as it 
shone forth from the vapour of sacrificial clouds. 

Amongst the chaplains, I remarked the youth of pallid and sad- 
dened countenance. His black hair, parted on the top of his head, 
lay firmly on his temples. Upon his breast was fastened the gold 
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embroidered coat of mail of the Holy State, the garmentof priestly _ 
humility,—the glittering winding-sheet of the man BURIED if ho- 
liness. 

Whilst high mass was performing, the masses singing, and the hun- 
dred-voiced choir calling down heavenly peace upon the souls of the 
assembled thousands, my thoughts wandered away from the scene, 
and were busy in the temple of Time, which seemed to lie before me 
shattered and in ruins. The festival of Corpus Christi, thé yearly 
symbolical laying in the grave of Christ crucified, assumed at the 
present time and place an unwholesome and discouraging aspect. 
Around me were thousands prostrate in enthusiastic devotion, yielding 
heart and soul to the doctrines which they accepted unquestioned from 
the lips of priests: and before me the priests themselves, with sallow 
countenances and firmly compressed lips, as if instedfast prayer, upon 
which eyes, lustful with delight in the world, smiled as if in mockery. 
My thoughts wandered to the earliest days of Christianity, to the 
primitive founders of the Faith, and conclusions unfavourable to all 
that I beheld were rising in my mind, when I was disturbed from 
contemplation by a murmuring noise, that announced the termination 
of high mass. The overcrowded church, the many burning tapérs, 
the warm summer weather induced a painful sultriness. The people 
crowded to the door more anxiously than they had ever entered it. 
Caught by the vortex, I suffered myself to be borne into the open air. 

I lingered in the churchyard. ‘There were many tombs there, an- 
cient and modern, and I was mentally disposed to find a sad pleasure 
and entertainment amongst the monuments of departed life and human 
passion. Here I remained for a time, and quitting it at length in order 
to return to my inn, I passed the church-door, which was not yet 
closed. Whilst in the church, I had remarked’ from a distance the 
pictures above the altar, which appeared to be not without value as 
works of art. Before retiring from the place altogether, I determined 
to satisfy my curiosity respecting them. ‘The firing of the guns from 
the hills recommenced ; the roads across the fields and the heights 
were provided with small mortars, which now incessantly awoke the 
echoes of the valley. . 

The earnest and faithful believers had dispersed —the procession 
of youths and maidens was at an end. The church itself was empty. 
The tapers were still burning; and one or two servants stole noise- 
lessly about to restore the accustomed order. Clouds of incense stilI** 
ascended to the arches, straining, as it seemed, to the free heaven, as 
had previously strained the sighs and wishes of those on whose 
account the incense had been offered up. 

The sacristy was open. I perceived through the fiwtre of the 
door the chief priest in the act of laying aside the holy vesture of the 
mass. In a simple cope, he afterwards passed through a side-door 
towards his habitation. The shouts of the happy people without 
resounded in the church; and the report of the cannon caused the 
ancient windows to shake again. 

The paintings were not so valuable as I had deemed ; raed, a 
Crucifixion’ of Saint ‘Peter, “a bad copy as it would appear’ of thé 
original of Rubens, rather disgraced than adorned the high altar. 
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One or two representations of the Madonna were by an able hand, 
and were fixed above the side altars. I met with nothing, however, 
that riveted my attention, or called forth admiration. 

Whilst thus strolling from altar to.altar, I thought once or twice 
that I could hear a slight whispering, intermixed at times with louder 
sobs. I stopped to listen ; but all around me was as hushed as every 
church is generally when the holy enthusiasm of prayer has subsided. 
The sacristy had been locked up after the departure of the chief 
priest. . The tapers again wore their cappings of tin —a warm wind 
floated about the windows —the blooming lilacs rustled —the sweet 
breath of a sunny day of earth penetrated the deserted and dim house 
of God, and hovered like.a spirit there. 

I had felt happier in the churchyard than I now felt within the 
quiet building. I believe that.no man passes alone over the threshold 
of an empty church without a slight tendency to depression. I had 
no desire to protract my stay, and I should have departed, had I not 
become. aware of a streak of light proceeding from a small chapel 
which seemed to invite approach. With a light soft step which none 
could hear, I advanced to the door, which was slightly ajar. J now 
heard, and most distinctly, the whisperings which had been mufiled 
before. My hand grasped the silver ring of the door: it trembled, 
but pressed against the iron-bound planks. The door opened before 
I could prevent it, and disclosed to my astonished eyes a scene which, 
to a mind revelling i in scandal and profanity, would have formed no 
bad foundation. for malignant and unkind reports. 

In the confessional, which was covered with red velvet, sat the 
young chaplain. Before him upon the stool of prayer knelt Magdalena! 
her arms firmly entwined about the neck of the unhappy priest... The 
white and ample folds of the maiden’s dress fell from her warm 
shoulders, full of the warm blood of life, and the chaplain bent 
his dark and burning eyes over the trembling and Madonna-lke 
figure, receiving the sins of the devoted creature in glowing kisses 
from her lips, and hoarding them up in his own too faithful and too 
faithless heart. 

The priest rose affrighted when I entered. Rage and passion 
flushed in his face like fire against a wintry sky. Magdalena screamed 
with terror, and hid her shame in the soft velvet cushion of the con- 
fessional. ‘The priest; however, recovered ‘his self-possession. He 
-wdrew himself up, fixed his eye upon me, and as collectedly as he 
might, he spoke to me. 

“Who has dared,” said he, “to interrupt the holy sacrament of 
confession.”. In spite of his struggle for equanimity,*his voice. be- 
trayed vacillation between the consciousness of sinful excitement, 
and the necessity of immediate self-controul. ‘“ This maiden,” the 
chaplain continued, “ was about to receive the holy absolution. And 
what impetuous stranger takes upon himself to break in upon the 
sacrament, upon this holiest festival of our blessed church ?” - 

The voice of the speaker failed him, and gave me an ascendancy. 
Nearer to him than I had ever been, L-was at once satisfied that 
we had. met—it might‘be years before—in the external world: ~ I 
did not listen to his address, so much as tax my memory for aid. 
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Suddenly the Past returned to me. I remembered everything con- 
nected with him. We had been playfellows together; a hundred times 
he had joined me in sport, and in our national songs, and with me. 
had wandered through bush and. brake, near pond and rivulet.. I 
gazed at the chaplain earnestly, and he, in his turn, recognised me. 
He pressed his alabaster hand to his eyes, deep. sighs escaped him, 
and at length he burst into wild ungovernable tears. In the pa- 
roxysm of “the moment he drew his Magdalena to his heart, and held 
her there with the giant’s strength of invincible passion. 

Having suffered his tears to exhaust themselves, I at last addressed 
him. 

“You have become a priest, Emanuel,” said I, stepping nearer to. 
the confessional. 

* T was Emanuel,” a the chaplain. ‘I am now the chaplain 
Olearius.” 

The pale man rose. ‘ Come, heart of my life,” said he, still hold- 
ing the hand of Magdalena, “ the auricular confession is at an end. 
There is another confession due.” 

Emanuel bade me follow. him, and he quitted the small chapel, still 
bearing his precious and beloved burden. He led us through a 
narrow door, along dark narrow passages, in which I was obliged to 
grope my way, to the priest’s habitation. Having reached his room, 
he locked the door, and drew the dark green curtains across the 
window. The whole proceeding had been so unexpected, so sudden, 
and so surprising, that it appeared to me like a dream. I once more 
sat opposite my ancient friend Emanuel, whom I had quitted as a 
boy, when both of us were full of hope for the future, — blessed. in 
the present,—without remorse for the past. Now his pallid coun- 
tenance and dismal brow expressed nothing but hope crushed, and 
life withered. And he was still a youth! 

There were signs of comfort in the abode of the young chaplain : 
the conveniences of life were there in abundance, and not a few 
luxuries. Above the. priest's writing-desk hung a picture: covered 
with black crape. I strained my powers of vision in vain to discern 
the features which were hidden behind that veil of mourning. 

Emanuel, or Father Olearius as he called himself, who since his 
entrance into the church had had but little intercourse with his fellow 
man, grasped my hand, and broke a painful silence. 

“Tt is strange,” said Olearius, “very strange, that, after so long a 
separation, we should meet again at the festival of Corpus Christi. 
This day, so holy to.the church, is to me the most terrible of the 
year,.and of all days, I loathe it the most: oh! how difficult it is 
to be a priest and a man, and at the same time—holy. The body 
has too many exigencies opposed to the spiritual part of ¢ our twofold 
existence, if liberty is denied to nature !” 

The chaplain stopped already. His heart sickened like that ‘of. & a 
self-convicted criminal, and self-reproach checked his utterance; but, 
he soon resumed. | : 

“You look for, a history of my life,” he,proceeded, “since we 
parted in-days of sunshine and of promise, and I owe it to you and 
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to my calling, lest you should too hastily conclude that a hypocritical 
priesthood holds its secret orgies in monastery and church. It is not 
so wicked as the world imagines. Sins spring forth to the bright 
day from the bosom of life, consuming its holiest powers. - No hour 
is free from them, no day so consecrated by altar and religion that it 
may not be desecrated by sinful lust. It will be so until the end of 
the world: but know that within convent-walls righteousness has 
spoken aloud for ages, and nature with her incorruptible judgment 
holds secret ordeal there. We are not worse than other men, but 
more unfortunate. To you the road is open. You may wander 
whithersoever you will. Light and freedom seem created for your 
enjoyment, whilst we are banished to the silence of the cell and to 
the solemn darkness of the sacristy. The haunting of early recol- 
lections comes like the vindictive consciousness of former misdeeds, 
poisoning our better judgment, and not unfrequently hindering the 
performance of our duties. You have found me, as you believe, in 
sinful intercourse, and I owe it therefore to my brethren to proclaim 
my vindication. Listen, not to my asseverations, but to a short his- 
tory of my career. Listen, and then judge as humanity commands 
ou :— 

“Tt is with Catholic parents an ancient custom, to which time 
indeed has given almost the sanctity of law, to dedicate one of their 
children to the Church and to the Lord, if, having several, they have 
happily surmounted difficulty and danger. It is thus they seek to 
show their gratitude. Such a custom will not always allow them to 
have a proper regard to the disposition and capability of the child 
selected for the holy sacrifice. An infant is dedicated at his birth, or 
fate at a later period decides the choice; and in either case the 
parents act with a resignation bordering somewhat too closely upon 
apathy and want of feeling. In our family the latter expedient was 
had recourse to; and I recollect the gloomy day upon which, to the 
great joy of my parents, I drew the paper upon which Priest was 
written. ‘There was a family feast in consequence, and all our re- 
latives, even to the most distant,— took part in it. They paid homage 
to the boy, and flattered his youthful vanity. Every one called me 
‘the little father,’ regarded me with a kind of veneration, looked 
upon me as a future man of high importance, and congratulated me 
on my good fortune. . 

‘*‘ When the feast was over, these people thought no more of what 
had passed. I continued with my brothers and sisters such as I had 
previously been to them. I learnt afterwards that this singular 
drawing of lots had taken place on the festival of Corpus Christi. 
It had never formed part of the plans of my parents to design me for 
a monastery. I had often heard them say that monasteries, for the 
most part, were unfitted for the times. For this reason, I was simply 
consecrated to the church, which, in truth, possessed power enough 
to transform the poor boy, one day, even into a bishop. 

“ The appellation ‘little father’ became at last so universal 
amongst my acquaintance, that as far as I was concerned, its charm 
and value were lost. My future career gave me no anxiety, as it 
certainly gave rise to few scruples. I mingled in the pleasures of 
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the world, as each day offered them to me. Even at a later period, 
when the hour for separation approached, I maintained my careless- 
ness, and was not alarmed by the proximity of the chasm which was 
shortly to divide for ever church from life. I entered the seminary. 
I made myself acquainted with the statutes of the church. I heard 
that its minister must renounce the joys of the married state, but no 
one told me that he must also strangle affection in his heart. 

“Upon this rock the vessel foundered. I already loved, when the 
interdict, like the executioner of earthly bliss, struck with its axe 
upon my soul. It was at one of the festivals of Corpus Christi, too, 
that, assisting at the altar, I gazed for the first time upon Magdalena, 
blooming in sweet maidenhood. The festival of the laying in the 
grave of the body of our Lord was duly solemnised ; but it was the 
hour of my spirit’s resurrection, a spirit baptised in love and hope. 
The bloodless sacrifice of our Saviour was performed, and the day 
closed upon my earthly happiness. I had lived and loved. 

“* Magdalena was the image of my dreams ;—she was, alas! more ; 
she was the virgin to whom I prayed in my cell, and on the steps of 
the high altar I knew no saint but her. But my adoration was that of a 
lover who as yet feels not the tremendous power of the passion which 
he has admitted into the smallest corner of his heart. We loved like 
children ; we lived upon the hope of meeting—in the joy of seeing 
each other. We were fed and nourished by sweet and stolen glances. 
Years intervened between our bliss and the time when love renders 
the beloved and the loving miserable. 

“ Thus situated, I made no complaint at my position ; so long as the 
youth was allowed communication with the world, my relations with 
those beyond the church remained unaltered. Schools and tuition 
did not so afflict me that I became at all unhappy at my future pros- 
pects. But as, with deeper and more ardent love, the cruel interdict 
assumed a more severe and certain form, and the lonely house was 
assigned to me as the exclusive home of my being and acting, —as I 
gradually became more and more conscious of having grasped the 
lovely but evanescent creation of a dream, —then, then did I perceive 
with horror, that I had lost all that rendered life worthy the pos- 
session. 

“ You, and those to whom a religious creed, devised and ordered by 
nature, allows freedom of thought and action, cannot understand how 
full of misery and despair becomes the position of a Catholic youth 
who has received thé first consecration, and is still torn by passionate 
desire. I was irrevocably devoted to the church before I discovered 
that my ideal love for Magdalena gave me no sufficient satisfaction ; 
I was too conscientious and too strict to disregard the dress which I 
wore, to desecrate the oil with which I had been ‘anointed. I loved 
in silence, loved in madness, and remained —a miserable wretch. 

** And the heart of Magdalena clung as faithfully to me as mine had 
become a victim to her charms; I saw her, and knew she was un- 
happy. We met, we spoke. In order to speak again and often, it 
was arranged that she should come to me every week for confession. 
Yes, the confessional at which the sinner kneels, and leans his damp 
forehead in the agony of conscience, became our retreat for sweetest 
converse, : 
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“We have never been disturbed in the happiness which could lead’ 
only to our destruction. No evil reports arose: it is not remarkable 
for Catholics to make frequent confession ; it rather savours of holiness. 
Nevertheless there was frightful danger in these confessions, in which 
love passed judgment upon sins which would have been virtues, did 
not the law and churehly arbitrariness make slaves of liberty and 
reason. 
~ “ My brothers were constant visitors at the house of Magdalena’s 
father. My elder brother, as the caprice of fortune would have it, 
paid court to Magdalena. A few weeks since she came to the confes- 
sional, and announced the horrible tidings to me. I listened as calmly 
as I could, and I decided as a priest who had the welfare of the church 
at heart—as one who could not sacrifice the virtue and the life of one 
he loved so well,—as one who [ooked to God for mercy and for pardon. 
I urged the gentle Magdalena to give her hand to my brother, and to 
become his bride. The church must satiate itself with its one victim. 

“The festival of Corpus Christi, celebrated this day, has instructed 
me henceforth to bury nature in the tranquillity of faith. I have 
this cay borne the sacrificed body of our Lord, and at that sacred 
moment I vowed to do my miserable duty. It shall be done. We 
have taken our leave for ever. I have paid the penalty of my parent’s 
crime. 

“ Behold!” he continued, pointing to the veiled picture over the 
writing table, “there hangs my Magdalena, veiled in mourning. She 
will be unveiled to-morrow, and become my Virgin Mary!” | 

The chaplain finished. He rose from his seat, and begged to be 
left alone. 

“T have confessed my sins to you,” said he. ‘“ Ask me no more.” 
He took the fated Magdalena by the hand, led us through dark pas- 
sages back into the church, and there, leaning upon a confessional, 
followed us with his eyes until the crowd of passengers in the streets 
concealed us from his view. 

I soon encountered my companions. The hour of noon was long 
since past, and the holy seal of the festival was beginning to give 
way beneath the warmth of worldly pleasure. The altars constructed 
in front of the houses remained, it is true, in their places ; single pro- 
cessions, too, moved singing and praying through the streets: but 
such were little regarded, and attended by none except those who 
immediately took part in them. I confess that from this hour, the 
festival, which I had been previously willing to acknowledge as a 
pious consecration, and the poetical sanctity of which had always 
deeply_impressed me, became my positive aversion. Think when I 
would of it, the image of Emanuel stepped like a warning spirit before 
me. 

My countrymen took a different view of the proceedings. They 
pronounced the festival “ awfully magnificent,” although they could 
not themselves sympathise with such a mode of worshipping the 
Creator. The reasoning of one was very conclusive on the subject : 
“T do not know how it is,” said he, “but the Bohemian religion 
makes one jolly, and one feels, with all their singing and buzzing, 
quite in the humour to dance. The Saxon, however, is the right 
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one : for it banishes all thoughts of joy and comfort, and brings people 
to a reasonable and proper state of melancholy ” 

Reader! ponder on these artless words. Could a severer judgment 
be pronounced upon the errors of either faith ? 

To my surprise, Magdalena became, in a few weeks, the wife of 
Emanuel’s brother ; to my greater surprise, the chaplain himself pro- 
nounced the nuptial blessing, and absolved the beloved of his youth, 
both before and after the ceremony, in the confessional. The mar- 
riage of Magdalena, however, proved childless. She pined from the 
hour of her nuptials, and nearly a twelvemonth afterwards, upon the 
festival of Corpus Christi, they buried the corpse of Magdalena. The 
austerity of the chaplain had, in the meanwhile, elevated him to the 
rank of dean. It was the dean who performed mass for the dead. I 
am told that he had grown paler and sicklier-looking than ever, and 
that his countenance resembled the face rather of a dead than of a 
living man. Nothing could be more striking than the contrast of the 
brilliant vesture which he wore at the mass with the deathly pallor of 
his features. He continued, nevertheless, to live. Prejudice and the 
familiarity with sacred things conquered the MAN, and made him ac- 
knowledge their sometimes-questioned power. I saw him again, and 
the prophecy of his childhood had been realised. He was a bishop: 
and I thought I could perceive in the solemnity of his mummy-like 
visage a secret and repulsive smile. I did not seek an interview with 
him, for I dreaded to perceive in my former friend an utter forgetful- 
ness of that which had once so ardently possessed his being. And 
never again did I assist at the festival of Corpus Christi. The remem- 
brance of one anniversary hung about me with a sadness not yet 
removed. I have never -beheld a,religious procession since, and not 
thought of the priest Emanuel and of the affliction of poor Mag- 
dalena. 

Woman! It is thy mission to teach us here on earth what truth, 
and love, and constancy may be. Far different are the lessons which 
we learn from Man. 

Gentle, retiring, faithful Magdalena! She wedded at the entreaty 
of her lover—and she died to justify the act! 


A REGRET. 


The shady chamber of the cowslip’s bell, 

Fill’d with faint odour, folded round with light, 
Cupping cool dew within its spotted cell, 

Is oft to thirsty fly a pleasant sight. 


Pleasant thine eyes, —two brimming cups of fire, 
Tempered by down-dropt fringe with dewy shade, 
Timidly bright with tremulous desire — 
Ah!... not for thirsty me so pleasant made. 
F. O. W. 
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THE PRAYER OF THE BEES FOR ALCIPHRON. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


THERE was 4 spinner in the days of old, 
So proud, so bold, 
She thought it neither shame nor sin 
To challenge Pallas to come down and spin. 
The goddess won, and fore’d the crone to hide her 
Ugly old head, and shrink into a spider. 


The bees were frighten’d, for they knew 
Within their prudent breasts that few 
Had so much skill as they ; 
And she who gave the olive might 
Be angry, if they show’d that light 
As pure and bright 
- Could shine on mortals any other way. 


So not a syllable said they of wax, 
But cover’d it with honey, lest a tax 
Be laid upon it by the Powers above. 
Another goddess, not less mighty 
Than Pallas, men call Aphrodité, 
The queen of love. 


Honey she likes and all things sweet, 
And, when she came among the swarms, 

They said, *‘ O thou whence love hath all its charms! 
Grant him who saved us what we now entreat. 


“Tis one whom we 
Are used to see 
Among our thyme and ivy flowers 
Throughout the matin and the vesper hours, 
Fonder of silence than of talk : 
Yet him we heard one morning say, 
‘Gardener! do not sweep away 
The citron blossoms from the gravel walk : 
It might disturb or wound my bees ; 
So lay aside that besom, if you please.” 
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‘“¢ He for whose weal we supplicate is one 
Thou haply mayst remember, Alciphron. 
We know that Pallas has look’d down 
Sometimes on him without a frown, 

Yet must confess we’ré less afraid 

I Of you than that Hymettian maid. 

| Give him, O goddess, we implore, 

Not honey (we can that) but more. 

‘We are poor bees, and cannot tell 

If there be aught, he loves as well ; 

But we do think we heard him say 

There is — and something in. your way. 


“ Our stories tell us, when your pretty child, 

Who drives (they say) so many mortals wild, 

Vexed one of our great-aunts until she stung, 

Away he flew, and wrung, 
Stamping, his five loose fingers at the smart, 

: You chided him, and took our part. 
| May the cross Year, fresh-wakened, blow sharp dust 
Into their eyes who say thou art unjust.” 


A WORD TO YOUNG AUTHORS ON THEIR 
TRUE POSITION. 


BY G. H. LEWES. 


“Sr on annoncerait M. le duc de Montmorency et M. de Balzac 
dans un salon,” says Jules Janin, “on regarderait M..de Balzac.” 
This is a new feature in European society, and one of incalculable 
importance. ‘The days are gone when an author was conceived to be 

a miserable wretch, living in a garret, with.a broken teacup for his 
inkstand, and venal dedications for his livelihood. The days are gone 
when an author was obliged to overlook his high prerogative of soul, 
and to dance attendance on the insolent prerogative of birth. Gone, 
— for the pen weighs heavier in the social scale than even the feudal . 
sword. 

This is a great, a glorious fact: but it has also its ignoble side. 
From the day that it became possible for an author to earn by his pen 
an honourable livelihood, the frade of literature began: with the 
recognition of the aristocracy of intellect arose = swarm of literary 
parvenus. As Gothe sings : 
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Jung und Alte, gross und klein, 
Grassliches Gelichter ! 

Niemand will ein Schuster segn, 
Jedermann ein Dichter ! 


The evils resulting to literature from its being a trade, have been 
too often and too eloquently exposed to need a notice here. Frequent 
also has been the complaint that authors have been ruined by a sickly 
and contemptible craving for aristocratic distinction; that they have 
sacrificed God-given souls to the paltry vanity of “moving in the 
first circles.” But this vanity has another illustration, still more 
pernicious than the parvenu spirit of authors, and that is, the par- 
venu spirit of lords. For authors to become parvenus of station is 
sad, and somewhat ludicrous; but for nobles to become parvenus of 
intelligence is far more noxious: in the former case it is the indi- 
vidual who suffers, in the latter it is literature. ‘The haughty noble, 
proud of his blazonry, ridicules the pretension of the parvenu at- 
tempting to “elevate himself above his station,” and justly ridicules 
it. But the haughty author may and should turn round, and ridicule 
the pretension of the parvenu lord attempting to elevate himself 
above his sphere of intelligence: degrading himself by abdicating a 
rightful throne for a baffled attempt at usurpation of a foreign one. 

Let us be understood. We are not denying the advantages of 
birth — we are not swelling the vulgar cry against the aristocracy ; 
but while recognising, we wish to distinguish. ‘ Birth is a quality ; so 
is intelligence : but they are not the same qualities,— they are utterly 
distinct ; and the pretension to either, when not warranted, must be 
equally ridiculous. The aristocracy of birth is not the figment 
certain democrats proclaim: it is a quality, not a convention. A 
hunter might as well be termed a hack: a well-bred hound a cur. By 
the purity of race no less than by their fortunes, the aristocracy pre- 
serve a social preponderance. ‘They have better blood, more beau- 
tiful persons, more polished manners. Your nobleman remains such 
through every change of fortune: 


Licet superbus ambules pecunia, 
Fortuna non mutat genus. 


Strip your banker lord of his wealth; and where is his nobility? 
In antique times birth was the ensign of command, the well born 
and the free born; all the rest were slaves. ‘To be a slave was to be 
a thing, a progenitor of slaves ; with no hope of manhood but in 
freedom, no hope of freedom but in the master’s avarice. Birth then 
indeed was glorious. The brand of slavery was ineffacable, even by 
enfranchisement. In corrupt ages the slave might become wealthy— 
nay, the emperor of the world ; but not even the majesty of the im- 
perial purple could ever hide the original stigma; and a Diocletian, 
a Pertinax, a Probus, and a Vitellius, winced under the reproach. 

A change has grown in society. Christianity, by its institutions 
no less than by its doctrines, abolished the distinction of master and 
slave. Slavery, which to the wisest and humanest of the ancients 


seemed a necessary condition of society, gave way before advancing 
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civilization. In the hands of the enfranchised slaves industry became 
a mighty power, and out of it grew up a people. 

Yet, in those antique times, side by side with the haughty aris- 
tocracy of birth arose the haughty aristocracy of mind. Like its 
rival, this; too, was essentially oligarchical, tyrannical, and as scrupu- 
lous in keeping the profane vulgar from its circle. Philosophy was 
taught by the few to the few. ‘To keep its secrets from the world, 
Egyptian priests invented hieroglyphics, symbolical instructions, and 
mysterious ceremonies. Mind was then the vicegerent of religion. Its 
office has since grown wider, and with the change its power has fallen, 
but fallen, like Antzus, to rise again the stronger. The supremacy 
of intelligence is gradually being acknowledged, because its true in 
fluence is being recognised. Formerly it was jealous, and used every 
| art to keep its power in the hands of the few; it is now no longer a 
waxen taper, shining in a lonely cell, but a noonday sun that vivifies 
the world. The learned languages are no longer written. ‘The living 
speech utters the living thought; and cheap literature conveys, 
through myriad channels, the spoken or written word to the poorest 
cottage. Learning no longer reigns supreme, but falls in due sub- 
ordination to knowledge. The owl has become an eagle. 

It is obvious to every one who for a moment contemplates society 
that the real preponderance lies in intelligence. ‘“ Le roi régne, et ne 
gouverne pas.” To intelligence both rank and wealth must bend the 
knee—and do bend it. Intelligence is the great social power: not in 
the vulgar sense of having lackeys and gilt coaches, but in the only 
true sense — of directing the souls, and consequently the acts, of men. 
The proud Duc de St. Simon could say of Voltaire, “‘ That is the son 
of my notary.” Most true: yet was that notary’s son the most potent 
man in France; more potent than the whole race of St. Simon. The 
house, the room, where that notary’s son lived, the chair in which he 
sat, the desk at which he wrote, are of interest to all Europe; thou- 
sands of pilgrimages have been and will be made to Ferney; the 
libraries are full of “ Lives,” “ Correspondences,” and “ Anecdotes ” of 
this one man. Of my lord duke there is very little mention. Rous- 
seau was the son of a watchmaker. D’Alembert was picked up in 
the streets. Burns whistled at the plough. Yet were these men not 
of the dpicreaa? Would they have been the greater for being titled, 
or for “ moving in the first circles?” Oh! it is a pitiable sight to see 
the members of one aristocracy aping the blazonry of another. Either 
there is dignity in intellectual rank, or there is not: if there is, no 
other rank is necessary ; if there is not, no factitious rank can give 
it,’ for dignity is a quality and not an accident. We say therefore to 
all authors, eonsent to be authors, and to lords, consent to be lords. 
Birth does not exclude genius; but neither does it imply genius. 
There have been a few noble authors. There have also been a great 
many noble penny-a-liners, wretched scribblers, on a level with the 
emptiest and foolishest. The former all the world should welcome 
with honest gratitude; the latter with honest indignation. ’ 

It is ridiculous enough to see people of wealth and consequence 
entering the lists of authorship, there to be rolled into the dust of the 
common highway. It is ridiculous enough to see the feverish vanity 
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of these trivial intellects attempting to instruct mankind. But it is 
sad to trace the pernicious influence of these ephemeral vanities. 
Literature is to some a holy mission; to others a trade. We may 
regret‘that the money-changers are permitted to take their stalls into 
the temple; we may deplore the influence of the mercantile spirit 
upon literature; but we can at least console ourselves with the fact 
that many hundreds gain an honest livelihood, and we can excuse 
much of what is hasty, crude, and “ paste-and-scissors fecundity,” by 
the impulsion of hunger and “so much per sheet.” But that which 
is without excuse is, that men of wealth and consequence should swell 
the catalogue of trade authors! ‘Look at the present state of litera- 
ture, and see how much of its disease is owing to this one vice! 
Observe how little reverence is felt, how useless toil and prepa- 
ration ! 

One of the rarest things now is, to see an earnest conscientious 
book —the careful and concentrated product of a large experience, 
conceived with passion, and executed with love. “Literary pro- 
ductions,” it has been well said, “are seldom highly finished: they 
are got up to be read by many, and to be read at once. If the work 
sells for the day, the author’s time and pains will be better laid out in 
writing 2 second than in improving the first.” One of the most 
potent causes of this is in the unblushing acknowledgment of careless- 
ness and crudity. It is a feature in modern literature that crudeness 
is avowed as if it were a merit. Instead of being ashamed to present 
his mis-shapen, undeveloped product to the serious world, the author 
seems to pique himself on his dashing off-hand carelessness, and 
christens his work “ Sketches of Philosophy ;” ‘Hints to Chemists ; ” 
or “ Poetical Fragments.” Is not this the acme of conceited incom- 
petence? Can any thing betray a greater irreverence for literature 
than the deprecation of criticism which prefaces constantly put forth 
on the ground that the works are “hasty.” 

A man may write an imperfectly digested work which shall never- 
theless be useful, and fit for publication: it is excused on the ground 
that, though ill-digested or ill-conceived as a whole, yet certain 
portions of it are elaborated, certain views important. The evil we 
complain of is, that hundreds never attempt a complete work, but pub- 
lish their first loose thoughts, as if the world would deplore their loss. 
‘Who will devote his life to a history of philosophy, when a “ Sketch” 
will gain as much money and more readers ? Who will reside abroad, 
and deeply study a nation’s life, manners, thoughts, and feelings, to 
reduce the result into a volume, when he can make two “more sale- 
able volumes” of a “ Six Weeks’ Tour,” or “ One Month in France ?” 
‘Thus we have the fearful list of crudities palmed upon the public, 
from “ Rough Notes of a Rider,” down to “ Loose Thoughts — by a 
Lady.” 

It is in vain to declare that in doing this these writers adapt them- 
selves to the tastes of the age. Who produced that taste ? All the 
faults of readers are produced originally by authors. Men are natu- 
rally indolent, prefer royal roads to science, and agreeable sketches to 
works that demand patient thought. But men are also avid, curious ; 
craving to satisfy their hungry intelligence, they will undergo-any 
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trouble for it: this authors should take advantage of.: It-is the 
author’s place to stimulate inquiry, not to prevent it; to make the 
reader think truly, not to give him the truth without exercising his 
thoughts; to make him work by stimulating and assisting, not by 
doing all the work for him. 

If the. unfinished works were christened Treatises, Histories, or 
Poems, they would be pompously misnamed; but in that case they 
would be ridiculed as pomposities, and this ridicule would check their 
publication. Whereas, being acknowledged as imperfect, they are 
accepted as such, and good-natured critics recommend them as “ light 
agreeable sketches.” Here is the mischief. ‘The man who crosses 
the Channel may amuse his family circle with his “impressions” of 
France; but he is worse than a coxcomb if he disseminate ignorance, 
prejudice, and ill-will to the public at large. Literature is meant. for 
other purposes, one would think, than that of becoming a conver- 
zatione, where every body may occupy your time and rob you of 
your money. People in general look upon bad books as harmless 
enough, or, at the worst, as trash which cannot outlive the morrow. 
This is a serious error. Not to dwell upon the effects on the national 
mind,—not to treat it as a question of art, —let us only speak of it as 
a matter of political economy. Every book that is published must 
affect the sale of every other of the same class, and considerably in- 
crease the publisher’s outlay. If the book be trivial, therefore, ‘it 
prevents its purchasers from buying some other better-work, or ‘pre- 
vents the graver work from being published. How notorious it is 
that any history or treatise of serious pretensions can scarcely find a 
publisher to take the mere risk of printing! The work is said to be 
* heavy;” but what makes it heavy? the lightness and emptiness of 
‘general publications.” The mind has become weak from want of 
exercise ; flabby from want of that energy and attention which meets 
the author half way; of course it cannot bear the weight of thought! 
This comes of titled authors and authoresses aping a nobility to which 
they have no claim, and pouring forth volumes of ill-digested trash, 
and of those who, imitating the aristocracy in all things, imitate them 
also in this. The result is, to use Paul Louis Courier’s sarcasm, “a 
voir ce qui simprime tous les jours, on dirait que chacun se croit 
obligé de faire preuve dignorance.” 

It is very desirable that authors should distinctly feel the import- 
ance.of their mission, and the means whereby it is to be fulfilled. It 
is also desirable that they should feel the dignity of their mission, and 
how far they derogate from it by following the vulgar in complaints 
of poverty and want of patronage. 

. The poverty of literary men is still a subject of profound miscon- 
ception, because.a:superficial fact is taken as expressive of the whole. 
Pauperism is horrible at all times, and to all men. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that poverty, wherein the strict necessaries of life alone are 
attainable, should also be dreadful. A man’s wealth is not counted by 
his possessions, but by his desires. After necessaries are obtained, all 
the’rest is arbitrary. “Le superflu,” so wittily said by Voltaire to be 
* chose si» nécessaire,” is only so to those who live more by their 
senses.and vanities than by their intelligences. Those who draw their 
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greatest. enjoyments from within cam readily dispense with luxury: 
and poverty is the stimulus to endeavour. 

Let the real question be understood. Money, it is obvious, is a 
means, and not an end. To what end is it the means? To the pur- 
chase of gratifications. Now, these vary with individuals : sometimes 
they are those of vanity, sometimes those of appetite; but in all 
cases they are desired, as sweeteners of existence... In ordinary men 
there is little stimulus to live much in the intellectual world; the 
brain is employed upon the daily interests, while all the abstract ques- 
tions which fill the student with such exquisite delight, are to them 
tedious and uninteresting. It is natural that such men should deem 
wealth very precious. It gives them splendid mansions, brilliant 
equipages, rare viands, consideration from. their equals, and import 
ance with their inferiors. These are what they most desire, and these 
wealth can bestow. 

But there are men moulded from another clay : fine spirits that are 
never “touched but to fine issues;” men to whom truth is full of 
majesty — beauty full of rapture. In them the world of ideas pre- 
dominates over the world of sense; the passion for abstract truth 
o’ercomes the petty interests and varieties of life; the soul hungers 
for food suited to it, and this is not for money to bestow. Look upon 
the man of fashion, and then upon a German professor, and in:the 
dirt and poverty of the latter, contrasted with the other’s coxcombry 
and splendour, you have the whole matter symbolised. What cares 
the professor for his unsightly dress and uncombed locks ? — no vanity 
of being well dressed ever disturbs his soul. What cares he for the 
black bread and thinnest soup on which he is to dine? — no grati- 
fication of his palate is worth disturbing the course of his meditations. 
He eats to live, and does not live to eat. The world of ideas alone 
has significance or charm for him. The pleasures he enjoys are real, 
perpetual, unpurchaseable. No reverse of fortune can make him 
bankrupt. He lives another form of life from that of the ordinary 
man; another, but do not say unhappier, because you would be:un- 
happy i in it: to him it is: the best! 

_ Clergymen and men of letters—the priests and lay priests of 

society — have to suffer greater poverty than any other class of edu- 
cated men; yet we do not hear that they are the most miserable. 
By giving their intellects the supremacy, they are better able to bear 
the wants which other men would shrink under. By giving them- 
selves up heart end soul to their great calling, seeking their recom» 
pense in its enjoyments, instead of casting glances at the world and 
its temptations, they are rich, and rich enough. . 

We are: not endeavouring to under-rate the importance every: man 


attributes to wealth. He is a madman ora fool.who-would place'all © 


his happiness in money ; but no man in his senses would undervalue 
it. We only wish it to be understood, that wealth and poverty are 
relative terms; and that the so-called poverty of authors .is im» 
mensely over-rated, because, whatever may be the average amount of 
their incomes, this is no test of their wealth. Suppose a tradesman, 
working hard, realises four hundred a year. This is-all he earns: it 
18 money, and will procure money's worth. But suppose an author, 
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working equally hard, realises two hundred a year : this is not all he 
earns—not a tithe of it; for, independently of the pleasures of success 
and flattery, the mere delight he takes in his labour, the perpetual 
enjoyment of intellectual pleasures, must be also thrown into the 
scale. He has but half the merchant’s income, and treble the mer- 
chant’s wealth. 

The author then should distinctly understand what are his aims, 
and what the rewards he strives for. If he wishes to use his pro- 
fession as a stepping-stone, to a carriage, he will have made a great 
mistake, and will suffer bitter heart-burnings. . Poverty will be a 
load upon his spirit heavy enough to crush him into a sycophant. If, 
on the other hand, he places his happiness, not in carriages and 
drawing-room applause, but rather in complete development of him- 
self—in endless activity —in intellectual delights; then we would 
say, Courage! the pilgrim’s staff is humble, but the path is strewed 
with flowers ; thou mayst be scorned, thou and thy calling, by the 
rabble at thy heels, but thy upright soul will be sustained by strong 
hopes, strong impulses, and perpetual joy. 

There is another error in modern literature, and that is, the idol- 
atry of success: not the approbation of the great, but the vulgar 
noise of money-getting popularity: success which is reckoned by the 
“number of copies sold.” Success isa relative term. An author 
once recited before an Athenian audience, who, with one exception, 
all left the room wearied and contemptuous; that one exception was 
Plato, and his approbation was success. When an author prides 
himself upon the admiration he excites, and on the extensive sale of 
his works, we have a right to demand the quality of his admirers. It 
is well that authors should distinctly understand this, or they will 
fret over irremediable ills. A Laplace writes his “Mécanique Cé- 
leste:” this work, the admiration of all the great astronomers of 
Europe, has not yet reached a second edition, while some trashy 
‘Elements of Astronomy ” will rapidly run through a dozen editions. 
The one was a great work, but it addressed the few who could 
comprehend it; the other was a mercantile speculation, and addressed 
the many. Popularity, as Victor Hugo finely says, “c'est la gloire 
en gros sous.” When a work is addressed to the feelings or pre- 
judices of the mass, popularity is the truest sign of success. All 
men feel more or less alike, and therefore all ‘works addressed to 
the feelings, if not successful with the mass, have failed in their aim: 
But directly the author addresses the cultivated or artistic mind, he 
risks his “sale of copies.” Many unsuccessful authors are in this 
predicament : too clever to address exclusively the many, and yet not 
clever enough to interest the few, they shoot over the heads of the 
former, without hitting the latter. . 

There is a contradiction, however, not explained in the foregoing 
observations, and it is this: Wretched scribblers have attained a 
wide-spread popularity, and so have the greatest writers —the Shaks- 
peares, Cervantes, Gothes, &c. It it here we see the difference 
between popularity and fame, Authors of the first-class address 
those who feel—the populus. Authors of the second class address 
those who think as well as those who feel. It would: be difficult to 
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name a book more universally read and relished than the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield: ” the untutored child and the fastidious critic equally 
admire it, though they admire for very different‘reasons. ‘The artist, 
who expresses truth of feeling, addresses mankind in general; but 
cultivated intellects demand stronger food, demand that this feeling 
shall be expressed with artistic delicacy and beauty, and that it shall 
gratify the intellect as well as the emotions. ‘The same large au- 
dience which listens with reverence to the coarse rhapsodies and 
wretched reasonings of the demagogue, listens also with delight to 
“ Hamlet ” and “ Macbeth.” 

In science or philosophy popularity is a sure test of superficiality. 
In art, the greatest writer embraces the largest circle of admirers: in 
knowledge, the smallest. Newton is not popular, though his fame be 
national; it is only the few who can read Laplace; Kant is unin- 
telligible to all but advanced metaphysicians; and hundreds read 
Hume’s Essays without suspecting their profundity. The popular 
writer on topics of science is popular, because he expresses the 
average mind of his nation: now the average mind is necessarily a 
smallone. ‘The man who is not before his age may be popular ; but 
the original thinker shares the fate of Cassandra, “non unquam 
credita Teucris,” however momentous the revelations. —To quote 
Géthe once more:— “? 


Schuler macht sich der Schwarmer gung, und rihret die Menge 
Wenn der vernunftége Mann einzelne Liebende zahit. 
Wunderthatige Bilder sind meist nur schlechtes Gemalde : 
Werke des Geists und der kunst sind fiir der Pobel nicht da. 


Let us at the same time warn all men against the cry of neglected 
genius. ‘That genius which is neglected deserves to be so. Ifa man 
is so far in advance of his age as not to be recognised by the highest 
of his contemporaries, he must abide his time: but there never was 
such aman. Genius has hitherto found fit audience though few, and 
with that it must learn to be contented. In all times there have been 
men weak enough complacently to laurel their failure with the as- 
sumption of their being before their age ; yet depend on it this age of 
ours is no laggard : it is not to be outstripped in the race by one of 
common thews and sinews. There is so vast an amount of intelleet 
in action, that to keep up to its level is a task for no ordinary powers: 
to rise above it is the condition of few. We have seen many specimens 
of neglected genius: they were men so far from being before their age 
that they were not even behind it: they were in truth beside it. They 
were ill-conditioned men who could not swim with the stream—they 
wanted courage; nor against the stream—they wanted strength ; but 
sat moaning on the river side, calling upon the world to admire how 
exquisitely they were made for swimming! But the world is too 
busy to concern itself with mere pretensions; it demands actions. 
Accordingly the moaners, having gathered around them a few idle or 
credulous admirers, at length plunge into the stream. After one 
splash they rise dizzy with the whirl of waters and their own in- 
competence: they sprawl and flounder till they reach the shore, and 
then proclaim aloud that great swimmers are never in their element 
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in river water: they want the roaring ocean !—The neglected 
genius is a man whose faculties are overpowered by conceit : whose 
progress is rendered impossible by the vastness of his pretensions. 

Besides the cry of neglected genius, there is also that of the 
“miseries of genius.” 


We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness. 


Most false doctrine! -*‘ There is not,” says Burns, “in all the martyr- 
ologies that were ever penned so rueful a narrative as that of the 
lives of poets.” Most unwise exaggeration! Genius is likened to a 
Nessus-poisoned shirt consuming the giant sufferer; when it should 
be called a holy lamp that lights the path before, and warms the heart 
within with a delicious glow. 

Genius a fatal gift! Genius miserable! Oh miserable philosophy 
that could so construe it! Genius is the faculty of creation, of ad- 
miration, and of love. From the merest dross of earth it creates 
spirits of beauty which haunt the soul through life. It peoples the 
world with lovely forms, exalted thoughts, skyward aspirings, and 
everlasting joy. And because the sensibility, which is its condition, 
subjects it to petty annoyances—annoyances unfelt or not so keenly 
felt by others; because its enthusiasm carries it oftentimes from the 
path of prudence ; because the punishment which follows upon error 
is not suspended, but falls as on any ordinary nature; because with 
the precious faculty of giving utteranee to all its pains, it sometimes 
bursts forth into complaints, bitter irony, or wild despair ;. because 
we say these things are found accompanying genius, like the shadows 
of its glories, is it a fatal gift? The sun “kisses carrion,” but is it 
not the sun ? 

For shame! ye coward and blaspheming souls who, bowing under 
a present affliction, have cursed your lives as if they were all afflic- 
tion. For shame! ye poets who have carried within you an ex- 
haustless mine of wealth, yet, knowing one day’s poverty, have lifted 
up your voices to swell the universal cry of pauperism. For shame! 
ye rash-judging critics who have seized upon this cry, and exclaimed, 
Listen! such is the expression of a life. 

We are mortal, and as such, erring and infirm. There are miseries 
awaiting us under every condition; errors beset every profession ; 
suffering follows upon error. Shall we then drag from out the hos- 
pitals of the world all the squalid sick, and holding up their miseries 
to view, exclaim, Such is life !—forgetting all the health and strength, 
the beauty and enjoyment that surround us? Because poets have 
been poor, and have by poverty been driven to irregularities and 
sometimes to despair, and so wasted their lives in infamous debauchery. 
or in squalid misery, is genius therefore a fatal gift? If so, then 
whence the outcasts of society—the disappointed men from other 
ranks of life? Whence the social miseries endured by those who 
have no claim to genius? Does the physician never starve? Is 
the barrister never briefless? Is the clergyman never without a 
living ? Do these men never complain? Yes, they complain, but 
their.voices are drowned in the multitude ; and neither they nor the 
world attribute their misfortunes to their talents ! 
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The events of an author’s life become public, and are exaggerated 
by publicity. Suicide is committed daily, and statistics show how 
frightful is the amount of human life thus sacrificed to despair, which 
gains but little public attention. But when—as has happened, 
perhaps, half a dozen times—some disappointed Genius madly rushes 
from this world to steep his sorrows in eternity, then the sad news 
rings through every country, and, deplored on all sides, serves for ages 
as an example of the “ fatal gift!” So, ifa poet suffers the envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all the uncharitableness, which man heaps on the head 
of his brother, we have then a vehement protest against it in his works. 
He bares his bleeding wounds to public gaze, and bids the world 
observe the rewards his labours have received. And he is pitied. 
But do not others also suffer thus? Is there no lacerated self-love 
moaning in privacy, without the power of picturesque appeal ?—-an 
appeal, recollect, that is in itself an exquisite delight! Other men 
besides Lord Byron were deformed, ill taught, deceived —and suffered 
these things as keenly ; but he could fuse the passion of defiance and 
the pathos of his sorrow into splendid verse, and so draw down the 
pity and admiration of all Europe. Nor was this all the consolation 
he received; with it he also received intense delight from the exercise 
of his poetical faculty: there was a rapture in thus sublimating his 
sorrows into monuments of beauty, to which few joys were com- 
parable. oF 

The errors and’ sufferings of a man of genius are brought into 
undue prominence, casting shadows on all the sunlight of his private 
joys. Whatever rouses him to defiance, whatever wrings from him 
complaint, the world is called upon to notice; but all that stirs his 
soul to rapture — all the intoxicating visions of beauty and of glory 
which exalt his mind— all the secret reveries (those coquetries of 
thought) which haunt him in his solitude —all the passion of aspir- 
ation and delight in creation — these the world can never know: 
these are locked in his own breast. Yet these are the staple of his 
life — these constitute the element in which he lives, and from which 
he is wrenched only by those occasional misfortunes over which he 
weeps so much. Those who know nothing of Genius but its worldly 
poverty and picturesque sorrows, may believe it miserable; but the 
man himself, who owns the precious gift, blasphemes when he 
abuses it. 


Oh! who would lose 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity? ... 


On looking back upon a life of ceaseless toil, the man of genius will 
see certain dark spots — only the more visible from the light of hap- 
piness surrounding them. He may trace the scars of falsehood and 
misunderstanding — of aspirations baffled and affections trifled with : 
but have these been the staple of his life? No: sweet toil; delicious 
reverie ; bursts of rapture ; perpetual activity ; gratified sympathies ; 
intoxicating flatteries ; friendships formed with the long dead, and 
love earned from the living ; visions, and hope which creates anew 
all visions as they fade — these have formed the staple of his life! 
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Clouds have overhung his heaven, and sometimes melted into tears ; 
but they have been scattered by the passing wind, and the sunshine 
has resumed its wonted glory. 

If Genius has greater sensibility to pain, has it not also greater 
sensibility to pleasure? Besides, the very mental activity is a per- 
petual pleasure. Is the hunting of a fox to be recognised as a delight, 
and not the hunting down an idea? - Has not the philosopher the 
same pleasure in intellectual activity, which the fox-hunter has 
in physical activity? Has he not, at least, an equal triumph in 
success — an equal concentration of desires in the pursuit? Tell the 
fox-hunter that he shall enjoy his favourite amusement in all seasons 
and at all hours — that his exercise shall be constant, and his success 
immense, and he will deem that the ideal of happiness. Yet this is 
nothing to a life of thought. 

Mental activity, for its own sake, being a delight, what must be 
the rapture of creating forms of everlasting loveliness? Who shall 
estimate the rapture which glowed in the mind of Shakspeare when 
he created Viola, Imogen, Perdita, or Juliet ? or of Gothe, when he 
drew Gretchen, Clirchen, Mignon, or Faust? What could have 
been passing in the soul of Beethoven, when he conceived the unut- 
terable tenderness and grace of his adagios? ‘Think of the visions 
he must have had before he could have written the Pastorale? What 
thoughts must have oppressed him before they found utterance in his 
symphonies! What images of death and gloom, terrible, mystical, 
sublime, must have been familiar to his soul before he wrote the 
Marcia sulla morte dun Eroe! What witcheries of grace and beauty 
are poured forth in the Septuer! Surely such raptures would repay 
whole years of suffering ! 

Genius is the happiest, as it is the greatest of endowments. It has 
no immunity from the common sorrows of humanity; but it has a 
glorious prerogative—it is enabled to turn all sorrows into beauty, and 
then brood delighted over them. The greatest poet has said that — 


Sweet are the sorrows of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head ; 


but it is only genius which can extract this jewel, converting it into 
an ornament and a lamp. Adversity is an outrage to the common 
man; an experience to the thinker; a source of pleasure to the 
Genius. The one revolts against, or else sinks under it; the second 
grapples with it, and wrests some compensation from its pain; the 
third transmutes it into beauty, and places it in the store-house of 
sweetly pensive memory ; and thus says Gothe: — 


Spat viklengt was friih erklang 
Gliick und Ungliick wird Gesang. 
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EARLY DEATH. 


SHE fled not with the summer bird, 
Nor droop’d with autumn leaves, 

Nor when the wintry blast is heard 
Through strippen boughs that grieves ; 


But when with carols blithe and gay 
The nested groves resounded ; 

When from the stores of blooming May 
Perfumes her path surrounded ; 


When Spring just smil’d her soft farewell, 
While from her parting breath 
Treasures and gifts profusely fell « 
That whisper’d nought of death ; 
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Then was she gather’d — then the child 
Of fondest hopes and pray’rs, © 
The friend of years, the pure, the mild, 


Fled from this World of Cares! 
VIRGINIA. 


THE MISSEL THRUSH. 


Ox how I love to listen to thy song, 

Sweet bird! that, earliest of the choral throng, 
Pourest.thy notes of gratitude and glee, 

Ere blooms a flow’ret forth or buds a tree! — 
Ere yet is hush’d the wintry howling wind, 

Or twig of green thy little feet can find! 

So thankfully thy heart its love-song pours, 
For hope alone of warmer, happier hours, 
That I cry shame upon my thankless tears! . 
Shame on the heart that calls up phantom fears! 
Mindless of all but of its present grief, 

Nor finding in Hope’s whisperings relief. 

Oh then, I pray then, hover in my way, 


For I would emulate thy cheerful lay! 
March. VIRGINIA. 


APRIL, 1845, —-NO, IV. VOL. IL, DD 
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FROST FOR A FORTNIGHT. 


** Now is the winter of our discontent.”’ 
SHAKESPERE, 





CHAPTER I. 
“ Warrer, coffee for two, immediately. I must retire early, Briggs, 


for I’m off to-morrow morning ;” said Mr. Barnsley Birdseye, a fat, 
squabby, middle-aged gentleman, with a bees’-wax coloured face, and 
a pair of small, twinkling, grey eyes. “The train starts at twelve 
precisely —confounded early, ain’t it—getting up in the middle of the 
night I never did like.” 

“Why don’t you put it off till morning, then?” asked Tom 
Briggs, his intimate friend, a brother briefless barrister. 

“ Morning? I mean morning—twelve o'clock at noon: but then 
one must get up in the dark to shave, breakfast, and all that sort of 
thing — confounded early, eh?” ~ 

“‘ Where are you going, then ?” enquired Briggs. 

‘“‘ Coursing,” said Birdseye. | | 

“ Coursing !— you! a man that was never out of London in his life 
except when he kept terms at Cambridge, to talk of going coursing ! 
you mever can mean it.” 

“ Don’t I though? ‘Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs;’ that’s my 
motto. Iam disgusted with haying nothing to do. Sporting, like 
avarice, is a gentlemanly vice. So I went to Tattersall’s a month 
ago, and bought a kennel of crack dogs, and am admitted a member 
of the Puddenwell Coursing Club; P.C.C. on our buttons.” 

“ Which might be interpreted, in your case, to mean—if you will 
only put a P for a C—pour prendre congé of your senses. What 
do you know about a greyhound? Can you feed him, and train him, 
and physic him, and all that? Where’s your manor well stocked 
with hares, eh?” said Briggs. 

“ Club coursers never have manors,” said Birdseye. ‘ They don’t 
want them. Some munificent preserver puts his hares at their dis- 
posal, and as for training, feeding, and physicing, I bought the fellow 
that has been used to that. sort.of thing with the dogs, and infernal 
cheap he was knocked down to me—only 50/. a year —20l. for every 
match I win, and two suits of livery, and a horse for his own 
riding.” 

“‘ And where is your kennel?” asked Briggs. 

“ On Hampstead Heath—confounded comfortable and convenient,” 
said Birdseye; “I ride there every day.” ! 

“ Well, there’s some sense in that; you have an object in view, 
and horse exercise is—— ” ; 
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_ © Horse exercise ?—you don’t suppose I go crawling about on a 

pig’s-skin saddle ? Not I—I take the omnibus—there is some bump- 
ing to be got out. of that. Besides, ’m no rider, and hate being 
spilt,” said Birdseye. | 

“ Humph!” coughed Briggs. ‘ How will you do when you get 
into the field —run on foot? - You’re rather inclined to be stout.” 

“ Hang me if [ am —my inclinations are all the other way; but 
T am confounded fat, and not fond of running. I mean to ride about 
in a post-chaise.” 

Briggs laughed at the notion. “I wonder you had not taken to 
shooting instead ; it’s quite as amusing, and not half so expensive.” 

“ Hang the expense. Haven't I got an income? Ain’t 1a con- 
founded he-spinster ? Except my dinners and wines at this Club, and 
the rent of my chambers in Clement’s Inn, what have I to be spend- 
ing money upon? Shooting, indeed! every fool with forty pounds 
a-year can afford that. What expense is it? You can buy a bran 
new double percussion-gun, with case, cleaning rod, and all complete, 
warranted to last a month with care, for five pounds, and a pointer, 
stolen of course, and warranted to back, stand, and down charge, for 
a sovereign— and then look at. the confounded labour — you must do 
the shooting yourself; now in coursing, the dogs do it all for you,” 
said Birdseye. 

“Then I suppose you mean to leave London, buy or hire a snug 
box on the downs, and set up country gentleman,” said Briggs. 

“ No, hang me if Ido; I hate the country. London is the only 
place for a man of sense to live in. JI can stand a village for two 
days, if there’s a pleasant party of London men in it, but not longer. 
That’s why I joined the P.C.C.; only sixty miles by rail—two hours’ 
work — meet at a snug inn, with a confounded good cook, and sit 
down to dinner with a select party of real gentlemen. ‘The expense 
ensures that; subscription, 50/.; ditto for stakes, 1002. ; and 5/. a-day 
for lodging and eating ; I think that must make it confounded select, 
eh?” 

“ Then there’s the kennel, and the trainer, and the keep of the 
dogs, and the dogs themselves, and the taxes, and other little matters, 
all extras, eh?” asked Briggs. . 

“ Of course,” said Birdseye, “and travelling, and all that: that 
makes it so confounded gentlemanly.” ; 

“And expensive,” said Briggs; “but.I wish you would drop that 
foolish custom of saying ‘ confounded’ every five minutes.” 

“ Hang me if Ido. Where's the harm in it? It is so confounded 
expressive. Here, waiter! another cup of coffee ; the last was con- 
founded bad. You saw the effect of it then? ‘The waiter could not 
doubt my meaning then, eh? But never mind that. I hate travel- 
ling and travelling along. If you will go down to Puddenwell with 
me, and I'll frank you, and introduce you to all the club the moment 
I know them myself, —so come, say yes; like a good fellow.” 

“T cannot, if I felt inclined, which I do not, as I am no sportsman, 
and only know a greyhound from its having along slim tail. Iam 
engaged every night.” 7 

« Aye, [know; Miss Kitty Swallowly,eh? It will be a confounded 
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match — worse than # coursing match: you may double and twist 
and turn, but you'll be caught at last, and tied up, Tom — you will 
indeed ; better come with me, take a seat in my yellow, and see my 
dogs run.” 

Tom Briggs was firm, and said that “‘ Much as he disliked marriage 
he hated the notion of seeing a great long dog running down a little 
timid hare much more.” | 

“ Well, good night, then, Tom. We meet here at dinner on Satur- 
day, and you shall have a confounded description of all our fun.” 

So saying the friends parted, and sought their respective chambers. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the morning Barnsley Birdseye was awakened, according to his 
own orders, at nine o’clock. He opened his eyes, called his servant a 
confounded fool, turned round in his bed, grunted, and went to sleep 
again. At ten o'clock ditto repeated. At eleven, his usual hour of 
rising, he awoke of his own accord, called his servant a confounded fool 
for not having insisted on his rising —could not shave for agitation 
— swallowed his breakfast so fast that he nearly choked himself, and 
set out for a cab. . 

When its arrival was announced, Birdseye had so many things to 
think about — boots, breeches, gloves, and whips, and a book to amuse 
him on the road, orders for his newspapers to be sent to him, and so 
on — which ought to have been done before ; that it wanted but fifteen 
minutes to twelve when he entered the cab without one half the things 
he wanted. > 

‘Never mind— lots of time— drive fast, cabby, and earn an extra 
shilling. Go it a confounded pace. Paddington station.” 

Away went the cabman, taking the nearest cut; but, as fate would 
have it, in a narrow street near to the Seven Dials he came to a lock ; 
was fairly jammed in between a dray and a mud-cart, the drivers of 
which refused to make way, until a policeman came up and insisted 
upon their removal. . On — on—on, at a fearful pace, they rattled. 

“ He will do it yet —five minutes good. Go it, cabby,” shouted 
Birdseye, full of excitement. ‘ You are a confounded good driver.” 

The horse and his driver did all that man and horse could do. 
Despising the screams of old women and children, they dashed on, 
and arrived at the station just in time — to hear the whistle of the 
departing train. 

‘“ There’s your confounded shilling ; you earnt it like a man. But 
what am I to do ?” said Birdseye. | 

“ Another train at two,sir; where are you for?” civilly asked a 
porter. 

“ Downham station,” said Birdseye. 


“Don’t stop there, sir. Going coursing, _I presume. All the gents 
and dogs went by this train, sir. No other train stops there before 
the five down.” . : 
.“ That ‘ll do ; I shall get down by seven. But what can I do, to 
ey confounded hours? I'll go back again. -Where’s my cabman, 
€e ° , 
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“There he goes as hard as he can, just outside the gates, sir.” He’s 
got a capital horse,” said the porter. 

“Capital. What a pace we did come at!—a confounded pace! 
But where’s my dressing-case, eh?” said Birdseye. 

‘You never gave me nothing but this carpet-bag, sir.” 

“T see it—he’s off with it. “Goodbye to my five-and-twenty pound 
silver-mounted dressing-case. But I won’t be done so. Here, take 
my bag, and keep it till I come back. Calla cab; I'll chase him.” 

The porter did as he was ordered. Birdseye explained the matter 
to the new cabman, and away they went ; but after a rapid gallop of 
half an hour, they gave up the chase in despair. 

“ Never mind. Drive me to my confounded Club — the Parthenon. 
T'll read the papers, and eat a chop.” 

Birdseye was hungry, for he had made a bad breakfast. He en- 
joyed a first chop so much, that he ordered a second. Just as it was 
placed on table, Tom Briggs came into the coffee-room. 

“Ah, Barnsley, my dear fellow. Given up the meeting, eh? 
Quite right—it s going to be frosty ——snows a little now,” said Tom. 

“ Well, what does that matter? Make the ground harder for the 
dogs’ fect. They'll be able to see the hares better in a confounded 
snow. Im off by the five-o’clock train.’ 
| “I thought you were to start at twelve,” said Briggs. 

“ So I was—got too late by two minutes; and I say, Tom, just 
see after my dressing case, will you ?—advertise—five pounds re- 
ward—of no use to any one but the owner, you understand. It 
cost me five-and-twenty.” 

Tom Briggs undertook to try for its recovery, and having taken 
down the description of it in writing, asked his friend what he had 
done with his dogs. 

“ Hang me,” said Birdseye, looking bewildered, ‘ hang me, if even 
I thought about the confounded greyhounds; but they are all right— 
Slipsby’s a capital fellow, and used to the sort of thing —he’s at Pud- 
denwell by this time.” 

Briggs was obliged to go away, he was engaged to go shopping 
with Kitty Swallowly. Birdseye, to pass away the time, had an 
extra half pint of house sherry, and a nap over the papers. De- 
termined not to be behind again, he started for Paddington at three, 
and found that he had an hour and forty minutes to wait for the 
train’s starting. How he got through the time he can’t tell even 
now, but he believes he went to sleep over the fire. 

“ Now sir, got your ticket? first bell’s a ringing,” screamed a 
porter—not his friend of the morning, who was off duty. 

“‘ Hang me, if I have,” said Birdseye, bolting out of the waiting- 
room; “ here, a confounded first-class ticket to Downham station.” 

“ Now, sir, look sharp, —this way if you please, mind the barrows.” 

“ All right now,” said Barnsby, wrapping his cloak about him, 
and trying to see his fellow-travellers’ faces by the light of the lamp 
fixed in the roof of the carriage. He could just see enough to con- 
vince him that there was nobody there whom he knew, so he curled 


himéelf up in his corner, and went to sleep, 
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“ Now, Sit, Downham: here you are,” said the guard; “any 
luggage, sir?” 

“ Yes; a red carpet bag, with a brass plate on it,” said Birdseye. 

“No passenger-luggage for Downham,” said the conductor; ‘ no- 
thing to come out but two baskets of fish that ought to have come by 
the twelve down, and a barrel of oysters for sauce.’ 

“ All I can say is I gave it to a confounded porter at Paddington 
this morning, and it ought to be here,” said Birdseye. “TI insist 
upon every carriage being searched.” 

* Can’t really, sir—we are one minute and fifteen seconds late 
now, and if we are not at Swindon when we are due, we shall all be 
fined. Till send up for it by the next train. Go on!” 

Whirrh! whir-r-r-h! went the whistle, and Mr. Barnsley Birds- 
eye found himself on‘a platform, all alone: nay, there was a police- 
man near him, who politely showed hin, at his request, to the Railway 
Tavern. 

“ Dreadful cold and snowy, sir. Frost set in for a fortnight, I 
think,” said the policeman. . 

“ Well, it really is confounded cold —I did not think of it before. I 
want to go to Puddenwell. How far is it from this ?” 

“ They will tell you at the tavern, sir; good night.” 

Mr. Birdseye’s London boots were wet through when he arrived at 
the tavern ; he was glad to sit down and dry them before the fire. 
“Chaise and pair on to Puddenwell, and a cup of coffee; and an 
confounded round of toast while it is getting ready — how far, eh?” 

“We haven’t got no coffee in the house, and it’s eleven miles and 
a half over the worst country in England, and all the chaises and 
horses are out,” said the landlord; “all gone to Puddenwell; it’s the 
great coursing meeting, you know.” 

“Ido know it. I am a member of the Club; I must be there 
to-night.” 

‘“‘ Well, the horses and chaises will soon be back —some of them. 
The last went away with a gentleman’s servant and dogs, who ex- 
pected their master was in the twelve down — but he warnt,” said 
the landlord. 

* Did you hear the name?” said Barnsley. 

“ Yes I did; let me see, it was something about baccy — Virginny? 
— n0; Oronoko? — no; ; short-cut? — shag? — returns? no — 
well " 

“ Was it Birdseye ?” 

“ That’s it— Birdseye’s the boy.” 

“ And Iam the man,” said Barnsley. “ Send out for some confounded 
coffee, if you have none in the house.” 

* And where am I to send to? We have nota shop within three 
miles of us. ‘Try a little warm beer with a little gin and ginger in 
it; it is a fine thing to keep the cold out, and you will want some- 
thing on the downs between this and Puddenwell.” 

Birdseye never tasted spirits, but he consented to the warmed ale 
and ginger, and found it very comforting. 

‘“‘ Here comes something,” said the landlord, as the sound of wheels 
was heard. “ You're in luck, sir; its a Farminton shay with a pas- 
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senger for the eight-o’clock up. The boy will take you on, as he has 
only come five miles.” 

The postboy was sent for, and the promise of half a sovereign for 
himself induced him to undertake to convey Mr. Birdseye to Pud- 
denwell. 

_ “ Wrap up well, sir; you'll find it mortal cold over the hills, and 
here, Jem, put the gentleman a little litter into the shay to keep his 
feet warm,” said the landlord. 

Away went Mr. Birdseye, his body smothered in his cloak and his 
feet in moist stable litter, which was more agreeable from its warmth 
than its perfume. The moon shone brightly, and although the roads 
were rough and the chaise not particularly easy, all went pretty well 
for the first five miles. They began to climb a long hill, and so steep 
was it that the horses were forced to stop now and then to recover 
their breath; Birdseye was tired of gazing out of window over the 
bleak downs, so he went to sleep in the corner. When he awoke, 
which he did from a violent jerk that nearly dislocated his neck, he 
found himself lying on his side and a window just above his head. 

“ Lie quite still,” said a voice. ‘Ill soon let you out. Now then, 
sir, step on the wheel and jump.” 

Birdseye obeyed, and found himself up to his knees in snow. The 
chaise was lying on its side in a ditch. . 

‘‘ Where are we? What a confounded spot!” 

‘¢ It is, sir — and I don’t know where we are. We cannot be far 
from Puddenwell, however, so I will disengage the horses; you shall 
ride one and I the other, and we'll leave the shay where it is,” said 
the postboy. 

What was to be done? Barnsley Birdseye was afraid of riding on 
horseback, and so he told the boy, and said he would walk to the 
nearest farm, and stop there for the night. 

“ T only wish we could find one; but on these hills you may as 
well look for a needle as a farm, or even a barn. Cast your eyes 
round and see if you can see any thing but hills and snow, for 
I can’t.” 

Birdseye looked—not a barn, not a tree, or even a bush was to 
be seen. 

“‘ Beautiful coursing country,” said the boy. 

“ Confounded beautiful — but let us mount and get out of it,” said 
Birdseye. 

With the help of the boy he scrambled into the saddle and followed 
his leader.. He was greatly alarmed, and felt very uncomfortable ; 
his feelings were not improved by finding himself unwell too: he 
was sick and queer, which he attributed to the fresh-ale he had taken. 
He trotted manfully on, however, and progressed rapidly and safely 
until his horse made a trip, and he was shot off over his head. The 
snow was a soft bed enough; he was not hurt, so he mounted again 
as soon as he had shaken the snow off his cloak. 

“We are all right—I can see the tower of Puddenwell antes _ 
hurrah! get on, sir; I was afraid we must have slept on the downs.” 

The very notion of such a bed and such “ snowy sheets” induced 


Birdseye to put his horse along. In about an hour's time, for they 
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had to wind round the hills, they entered the streets of Puddenwell, a 
little antiquated town, which, except at the period of the coursing 
meetings, never saw a stranger within it. 

“‘ Here we are, sir, thank the moon and stars !—it’s worth a guinea, 
that it is, to come over those downs at night.” 

«‘ And you shall have one, and a good supper, and a confounded bed 
to boot,” said Mr. Birdseye. 

“Thank you, sir; but I doubt if such a thing as a bed is to be 
had ; I only hope you wrote down and ordered one for yourself ;” said 
the boy. “ This way, sir, the club-room is up stairs.” 

Birdseye was left to himself in the passage, and was surprised to 
see no one about, and the passage lamp nearly out. He looked at his 
watch, and found it was twelve o'clock at night. He shouted, and 
his shouts brought a waiter. He enquired for the club-room — said 
he was a member, and wanted a bed and his man Slipsby. 

“‘ Bless you, sir, the gentlemen members are all in bed long ago— 
the fires out, and we were just littering ourselves down for the night 
in the scullery. Every bed is engaged, servants’ and all; but walk 
into the kitchen, — there’s a fire there, and Ill call master.” 

“‘ Do, my good fellow, bring the landlord and a cup of coffee, and 
a confounded toast and an egg or two;” said Birdseye, as he warmed 
himself before the kitchen fire. 

The landlord came, and having asked the name of the new mem- 
ber told him that his man not having had a kennel engaged for him, 
as he expected to find, had takerf'the dogs over to a farm-house about 
five miles off —the nearest place of accommodation he could hear of. 

“Well, never mind — let me have coffee and something to eat, and 
a bed ” | | 

*‘ The former you shall be served with in a few minutes, sir, but as 
to a bed we are full—the whole town is full—you ought to have 
written a fortnight before the meeting, and insured a room here or 
lodgings elsewhere — my servants are all obliged to sleep on straw in 
the scullery, or sit up, which they please ;” said the landlord. 

“T'll give a guinea for a bed—a confounded guinea,” said Birdseye. 

 That’s the reg’lar charge, sir, at coursing meetings.” 

“ Then I'll give two for an confounded bed —or three, if two won’t 
do.” 

“That may be a temptation to others, but not to me, sir: here 
comes the waiter with the coffee and the ceteras; he shall go out and 
see what he can do in the town for you.” 

Before Mr. Birdseye had finished the coffee and the ceteras, the 
waiter returned to say that a baker a little below, for the consideration 
of the three guineas, would get up two hours before his time, (he 
“set the dough” at two,) and let the gentleman have his bed. The 
landlord supplied him with clean well-aired sheets, and about one 
o'clock, Mr. Birdseye congratulated himself on being in a confounded 
bed. He went off to sleep, having left orders with the waiter for 
Slipsby to attend him in the morning. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Mr. BirDsEYE woke up of his own accord. He did not know where 
he was at first, and when he recollected that he was in a baker’s bed 
in the town of Puddenwell, he thought it not improbable that the 
strangeness of the place had caused him to wake before his usual 
time, especially as Slipsby had not been in to call him according to 
orders. He looked at his watch. It stood at half-past three. He 
had forgotten to wind it up. “ Never mind,” said he, “I am very 
tired, Pll have another confounded nap.” , 

How long he slept he knew not; but when he was awake again, he 
felt sure that the day must be far advanced. However, Slipsby had 
not arrived, so he turned on his other side and tried to sleep again, 
but he could not. He got up, partly dressed himself, and threw on 
his great coat as a wrapping gown. He undrew the curtains of a 
little latticed window, and looked into the street. Nothing was to be 
seen but snow, and one post-chaise going along at a slow pace, with 
two gentlemen smothered in coats and shawls inside of it. 

He opened the window, and looked up and down the street, first to 
the right, then to the left; he did not see a living soul, but he did see 
the tower of a fine old church, and on its face the dial of a clock, the 
hands of which pointed to the hour of 1 p.m. 

“Where’s a confounded bell ?” almost screamed the astonished and 
annoyed Birdseye. 

He sought at the side of the bed, behind the bed, looked in each of 
the corners, and near the fireplace, but no signs of a bell were to be 
seen. 

“ Hulloh! hulloh! below there ; I suppose bakers never indulge in 
bells; hulloh!” 

“What is the row, and who are you?” said a boy with his face 
painted white as if about to play a ghost’s part. 

“ Where’s your confounded master?” said Birdseye. 

“ Confounded ! I ain’t got no confounded,” replied the boy. 

“Pooh! pooh! my good boy, I don’t mean any harm—where is 
your master?” 

“Gone out with the bread-cart.” 

«¢ And where’s your mistress ?” 

“We don’t own one.” 

“ Where’s your confounded maid then?” shouted our poor friend, 
getting very cold and angry. 

“We only possesses a chair-woman, and she’s gone home to suckle 
the babby,” said the boy. 

“ Hang the babby—I wish it was choked,—but look here, my lad 
—my good lad—just run to the inn ” 

“Which on ’em? there’s two.” 

“Hang me if I know the name of it, but it’s where the confounded 
Club meets.” 

“ We ain’t nosuch Club of that name here—nothing but a Coursing 
Club,” said the boy. 

“ That’s it—run there and ask for my servant--Mr. Birdseye’s 
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servant, Slipsby ; and if he is not to be found, tell the landlord to 
send me a waiter, or a chambermaid, or a boots, or an ostler, or even 
a scullion-wench, —and order a barber, and Ill give you half-a- 
crown.” 

“'That’s worth arning so easy,” said the boy, “and if you'll come 
down and mind shop while I go, Ill be back in no time.” . 

“ Mind a confounded shop! I? I'll be hanged if Ido,” said Birdseye. 

“Then, I can’t wag out. Master’s orders is very strict, and I ain’t 
going to be larrupped when he comes home,” said the boy. 

“You won't be gone a moment—lock the door after you,” said 
Birdseye. 

“ No—no—it won’t do—a customer might come and find the 
door locked and go over to the opposition : you come and mind shop, 
and I'll arn that half-crown as you talked about.” 

“ Oh, well! needs must when the ,eh?—hereI am. Cut along 
—be quick, ” said Birdseye taking his place behind the counter and 
rather relishing the joke than not; but the boy had not been out of 
the door more than a minute when a little girl opened it, and coming 
up to the counter stared frightfully at seeing a fat dark man in a 
dark great-coat and without any neck-cloth, and seemed inclined to 
bolt. 

“ Well, my little dear, whatis it?” said Barnsley in as mild a tone, 
and in as insinuating a manner as he could, under the circum- 
stances. 

The child put one of her fingers into her mouth, and said, “ Please, 
sir, mother wants a tuppenny buster.” 

“ Of course—here take it, my dear,” replied Birdseye, quite be- 
wildered and handing her a half-gallon loaf. 

‘“‘ How remarkable big your busters is grown since yesterday !” said 
the child, laughing. “Now, please sir, mother wants a penn’orth of 
bees-wax and a soft-roed sojer.’ 

Birdseye was fairly nonplussed and shammed deaf, in order to 
make the child repeat the wishes of its mamma. She did so dis- 
tinctly, but he could make nothing of it until he bid her point out to 
him what it was she wanted. He then discovered that it was a piece 
of thin cheese, which certainly looked as hard as its nick-name, and a 
red herring. 

How much of the cheese went for a penny he did not know, but he 
cut off about half a pound, to the child’s great delight, and bid her 
pick her own herring out of a tub —for he could not think of handling 
it himself. 

“Please, sir, mother will pay next time,” said the child, as me 
left the shop grinning with delight. 
~ “Qh, very well, niy-little dear, it’s of no consequence,” replied our 
fat friend, looking Anti-Poor-Law-Unionly. 

Birdseye was rather amused at his first successful essay in trading, 
but hoped that his powers would not be further taxed. In this he 
was disappointed. The child spread such a report of the liberality 





displayed at the baker’s shop that in.less than five minutes it was 


filled with customers — all wanting articles upon credit. 
“Hang me,” said Birdseye to himself, “hang me if my landlord 
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must not drive a pretty brisk trade, but I wonder he’ trusts such a 
suspicious-looking lot. I won’t sell any more till the boy returns, for 
I do not see any journal or day-book, or whatever they call it, to 
enter the debtors’ names in.” 

When he announced his intention, the shop was speedily cleared, 
just as the boy returned with a waiter. Birdseye briefly explained 
what had passed, and was surprised to find that he had made himself 
responsible for the sum of twenty-one pence, as the child was the 
daughter of a good-for-nothing old woman who never paid if she 
could help it. He paid the money at once, and gave the boy the 
promised half-crown, for liberality was one of his weaknesses. 

“Step up stairs, waiter. My servant has not been over I pre- 
sume?” | : | 

“No, a.” 

**T am surprised at that.” | 

“Tam not, sir, for though we have not above a foot of snow down 
here, I dare say it is three or four feet deep on the hills.” 

“ Just assist me to dress—get my boots cleaned, and all that sort 
of thing — be quick about it as Iam anxious to join the Club,” said 
Birdseye. 

“Club, sir? Bless you, there is not one left to join. When 
they got up this morning and saw the state of the weather, they all 
started at once. The last chaise left about a quarter of an hour ago,” 
said the waiter. 

** Where are they all gone to?” 

“Home, sir; they know that when a frost like this sets in there 
is no chance of any coursing, and as there is no other amusement to 
be had in the place they start off, and come back again when the 
weather is open.” 

“Well, never mind; I suppose I can get a bed at your house now, 
if I stop, and if. not, I can get a chaise to Downham station?” said 
Birdseye enquiringly. 

* Oh, certainly, sir, lots of beds now; but as to chaises, you must 
wait until some of them come back, if they can get back.” : 

“Is my carpet-bag come to hand?” | 

‘No, sir, no carpet-bag in the Lion.” 

“Why, I left it at Paddington, and they promised to send it by 
the next train.” 

“So they may have done, sir. It may be at Downham station, 
but unless you left orders with them there to’ send a special mes- 
senger with it, you won't see it until you go there and ask for it. 
We have nothing running there regularly,” said the waiter. 

’ “ Well, never mind for a day; we will send after it if I make up 
my mind to stay—get me a fellow to shave me, and let me have 
breakfast ready as soon as my boots are cleaned.” 

Jinks is gone his rounds, sir. As soon ashe had shaved the Club 
he started, and won’t be home until nightfall,” said the waiter ; “but 
if you can shave yourself, master will supply you with the needfuls ; 
in short, sir, you had better go up to the Lion at once. You-will 
have every thing more comfortable there than in these very humble 
lodgings.” 
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Birdseye thought so too. He left word with the boy that his 
master should be sent up to him to receive his money on his return, 
and followed the waiter up to the Lion Inn. 

After having made his toilet in a comfortable bedroom with a 
good fire in it, Birdseye was shown into the club-room, where an 
excellent breakfast was prepared for him; indeed, so good was it, 
that being exceedingly hungry, he thought he had never seen so 
good a breakfast in his life. 

‘* Capital sausages, landlord.” 

“ Yes, sir; the Squire’s own making, he’s famous for them, and 
always supplies the Club,” replied the host. 

“ What magnificent black puddings!” 

*“* Ain’t they, sir ? ain’t to be equalled anywhere. The squire al- 
ways provides them.” | 

“ Splendid, and hang me if I ever tasted such confounded spiced beef 
as this,” said Birdseye. 

’Taint to be got nowhere else. ‘The Squire sees to it himself,” 
said the host. | , 

“ He must be a first-rate man that, eh? landlord. 

‘He is, sir; one of the old school, keeps open house and is never 
so happy as when he sees his friends round him eating and drinking, 
and enjoying themselves.” 

“I should likesto have made his acquaintance,” said Birdseye. 

“You may yet, sir, for if he hears you are here, he will rob me of 
a customer, and put you into snug and comfortable quarters,” said 
the host. 

“Tf you had only been up to breakfast you would have met him 
and several other gentlemen, but as you arrived late and your ser- 
vant did not come, I would not allow you to be disturbed, especially 
as there was no chance of sport.” 

“‘ Any chance of the post going?” asked Birdseye. 

“T am afraid not, sir, at present ; though, of course, it’s uncertain. 
We lie high here, sir ; I don’t mean the town itself, but the country 
about us.” 

“ Well, as I am here, I think I shall stay a day or two, and see how 
things turn out. By the bye, let a special messenger be sent to 
Downham station for my carpet bag, and another over to the farm, 
where my man Slipsby is with the dogs. Let me have a newspaper, 
and send a waiter to clear away.” | 

“ At what hour will you dine, sir, and what will you have for 
dinner ? ” 

“Oh, about seven or half-past. Ill leave the dinner to you.” 

The landlord placed a paper, which one of the members had luckily 
left behind him, into the hands of Mr. Birdseye, and, having cleared 
away, left him to digest its contents. Having read it for some quarter 
of an hour, he winked and blinked, turned himself round on his sofa, 
and went:fast asleep. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Asovt four o’clock Birdseye awoke. He felt cold; and no wonder: 
his fire was nearly out. He rose and rang the bell. While the waiter 
was absent to fill the scuttle, he sidled to the window. He was 
annoyed to see that the snow was falling in large flakes too heavy to 
be tossed about, here, there, and every where, as they are wont to be. 
They came down flop, flop, flop ; one could hear them fall. 

“ This is very pleasant certainly. I wish I was in town again. I 
ought to have taken Tom Briggs’s advice. But never mind. The 
faster it falls, the sooner it will cease. We shall havea fine confounded 
thaw to-morrow. 

The waiter having made up the fire, retreated. Mr. Birdseye re- 
sumed his paper and his nap. 

When he awoke again he found the table drawn up close to the 
fire, and wax-candles shedding a bright gleam on a very white table- 
cloth. The landlord entered, bearing a dish of stewed lampreys and 
a tureen of delicious mutton-broth. 

‘*‘ Confounded fine !” said Birdseye, as he tasted the broth. 

“‘ The Squire’s receipt, sir; must be good.” 

“The very best lampreys I ever partook of, and so early.” 

** Yes, sir, the Squire has friends in Worcestershire.” 

Away went tureen and lamprey-dish, and on came a beautiful 
roasted rump of beef and a boiled sirloin. 

“ This is reversing the usual routine,” said Birdseye. “We gene- 
rally salt and boil our rumps, and roast our sirloins.” 

“It’s the Squire’s plan, sir.” | 

“ And he is confoundedly right. I’ve dined —hang me if I have 
not dined.” 

“ Not yet, sir. You must taste the Squire’s pudding and his mince 
pies. A regular coursing pudding, sir ; full of good things and plenty 
of suet, and “such mince-meat you never tasted before. A year old, 
Sir ; lots of prunes and all manner of good things in it. None of your 
nasty aperient currants, and nothing else.” 

Could Birdseye refuse to taste the pudding and the pie after such 
a recommendation ? Not he. 

“ Confounded — by heaven! I shall be surfeited if I eat any more. 
Let what will happen, I am resolved to make the man who invented 
those my intimate friend. Take away: I may truly say —I have 
dined.” 

“ Not yet, sir; you must try the Squire’s cream cheese, and the 
real Sweatcombe water-cresses + ; they are F 

“ But I shall be ill; eh?” 

“‘ Never, sir; just try them.” 

“ Splendid— confounded fine!” said Birdseye, ‘“ Now I have dined. 
Let me have a pint of sherry, and then a cup of coffee, and I shall 
require nothing else to-night.” 

“ Sorry to say, sir, I have not a wine licence. You can have spirits 
of any kind; but wine I dare not sell,” said the landlord. 

* But surely the Club drink wine?” asked our fat friend. 
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“ Oh, certainly, sir; champagne, claret, and all that sort of thing ; 
but they have their own cellar, and I have not got the key of it,” said 
the host.” 

“Then what am I to do?” i ataoly" ah 

“Try a. little of the Squire’s punch, Sir’ Whiskey or gin made 
very weak, with a little lemon-peel_——” 

“I never drink spirits in any shape or form,” said Birdseye. 

“Never mind, try the Squire’s mixture for once; for there is, as 
he says, not a headache in a gallon of it; it all goes into the——, 
that is, elsewhere — in the morning.” 

The landlord brought in a small jug of the liquid i in spite of Mr. 
Birdseye’ s negative shake of the head. He put a glass of it into his 
guest’s hand. 

“Hang me!” said Birdseye, “this is 
good, and no mistake about it.” 

“ I thought you would like it, sir; every body does.” 

“* Like it, eh? confoundedly 1» 

Mr. Birdseye finished his jug, hoped he might be able to have a 
personal introduction to the inventive Squire, and retired to bed, after 
having ascertained that the special messengers sent after his carpet 
bag and his man Slipsby had both returned without having been able 
to reach their destinations on account of the depth of the snow. 

“ Never mind,” said our friend, “they'll turn up in the confounded 
morning.” ’ 


confounded confounded 


CHAPTER V. 


MornineG came, and with it a waiter to say that it had been snowing 
all night and freezing too. 

“ Never mind,” said Birdseye, “let there be a good fire in the club- 
room; get me the same sort of breakfast I had yesterday, and the 
morning paper.” 

The waiter did not reply, but, having put his master’s shaving 
things on the table, retreated. 

Birdseye rose, shaved himself, looked anxiously at the colour of his 
shirt — his only shirt — collar, and rushed down stairs. “I say, land- 
lord, how is this? Where are the sausages, and the hog’s puddings, 
and 

“ Sorry to say, sir, they are exhausted —eaten—gone. You had 
the last yesterday.” 

“ But where is the morning paper ?” 

“ The mail cannot travel, sir; all the roads are blocked up by the 
snow,” said the landlord. 

“ What am I to do? Ill be off to town. Order me a post- 
chaise.” 

“J am sorry to say, sir, if the mail cart can’t travel, nothing else 
can. We're blocked up, sir.” 

« What, am I to be shut up in this confounded town without even a 
paper, eh ? Is there a library ?” 

“If you send to our clergyman he will lend you some books, sir, 
but we have no library.” 
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‘ Well, send to him with my compliments, Mr. Barnsley Birdseye’s 
compliments, and shall be glad of his company to dinner at five— 
mind five—to-day, and in the meanwhile should be glad if he could 
lend me a book or two.” 

The landlord went out to execute the order, and in a few minutes 
returned to say that the clergyman was very ill, and was sorry to say 
that he had nothing but works on divinity to offer as a loan to the 
polite gentleman at the inn. 

“ Never mind—never mind—I will jog on somehow. Is Slipsby, 
my man, arrived ?” 

“No chance of it I am afraid, sir; we’re regularly blocked in by 
the snow,” said the landlord, preparing to leave the room. 

“‘ Stop, stop, is there no confounded decent sort of man in the 
place that-I can ask to dine with me?” 

“No one, sir, I am sorry to say.. Ours is a very poor place, and 
except little tradespeople and labourers we have nobody.” 

“ Then you must dine with me yourself. I cannot go through a 
confounded day without books, newspapers, or company. Let us have a 
good dinner, and a repetition of that worthy squire’s whiskey punch.” 
~ The landlord made a low bow, and put as good.a dinner as he 
could on the table, He sat down to it with his guest, and made him- 
self as agreeable as he could. 

This lasted for five days amidst snow—snow—snow ; our fat 
friend having got through one of the five by lying in bed whilst his 
linen was submitted to the. action of soap and water. On the sixth 
the landlord announced —and a very unpleasant announcement it was 
— that nothing was left in his larder. 

“Never mind,” said Birdseye, “send to the butcher’s for a cons 
founded fine leg of Southdown mutton.’ I can put up with that.” 

“ Ah! sir—he’s regularly cleaned out—killed and sold every 
thing —the snow, sir, the snow.” 

“ Hang me,” said Birdseye, “ what’s to be done? Ham and eggs 
— bacon and eggs — any thing.” 

“Not an egg to ‘be got, sir; and as ham and bacon, we're 
bankrupts —in the Gazette, sir.” 

Poor Birdseye: having nothing else to do, and having the prospect 
of starvation before him unless he could survive on bread and cheese, 
he took to being ill. 

It was a happy thought, for it put into his head to send for a 
medical man, and he wondered he had not thought of it before. 

“Tam dying, landlord,—I feel it,— but send for a doctor, and let 
me be killed in a legitimate manner. I do not wish to be sat upon.” 

“T'm sorry to say, sir, Spints, our apothecary, left Puddenwell just 
before the snow set in, and has not been back since.” 

“Then what am I to do?” 

“T can’t say, sir—take to your bed and water-gruel: we have 
plenty of Embden groats in the house, and as you have no change of 
linen here, have of sheets, I think it is the best plan I can re- 
commend.” 

Birdseye took the advice given to him and took to his bed. At 
the end of a fortnight after his arrival—when he was reduced by 
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two stone and a half from his original weight— the landlrod of the 
Lion came in with joyful looks, to tell him that a rapid thaw had 
taken place during the night, and that they certainly would be able 
to course on the Monday following. 

“‘ Are the roads passable?” said Birdseye. 

* Yes, sir; the mail-cart and the apothecary are arrived.” 

Then order out a confounded post-chaise for the Downham Sta- 
tion immediately. Let me have my bill.” 

“The Secretary of the Club will furnish you with that, sir.” 

“Curse the Club. Let me only once get fairly out of this place, 
and if ever I . Tell the confounded post-boy I'll give him a guinea 
if he takes me safely to Downham Station in time for the next up- 
train.” 

“ And your carpet-bag, and your servant, and your dogs?” said the 
landlord. 

“T shall stop the former, and as to the latter, tell him to go up to 
Tattersalls as quick as he can with the greyhounds, for I shall have 
him and them knocked down together in one lot to the very first 
bidder.” 

" And the Squire, sir, and the sausages, and the hog’s puddings, and 
the 

“Til write td him for the recipes: but now, my dear Mr. Landlord, 
if you have a particle of feeling in your composition, get me out of 
this confounded town as soon as you can: [ll stand godfather to your 
next boy if you will.” 

There was no resisting this appeal. The le was brought to 
the door, and with a hop, skip, and a jump, poor Birdseye leapt into it. 
Away went the nags, and when they had cleared the town, he of- 
fered up a prayer as sincere as lips ever uttered, that he might never 
see it again. As the chaise wended its way slowly up a long hill, 
several carts and carriages passed him; he let down the front elass 
to ask his driver the meaning of such a sight. 

“The dogs, sir, and all the gents going back to Puddenwell. The 
frost is broken up and they’ll course to-morrow. Shall I turn back ?” 

“Not for the world,” said Birdseye. - 

“Here comes the Squire, sir. It is all right, you may depend 
upon it.” 

of Drive on, —drive on, or you will forfeit your confounded guinea,” 
said Birdseye, as he passed a fine, hale, handsome-looking man driving 
a powerful grey horse ina regular-built dog-cart. 

He arrived safely at Downham Station, recovered his carpet-bag, 
and took his seat in the first up-train. 

“Now,” said he, “for a confounded dinner at the Club with Tom 
Briggs, and to read up all the papers.” 

He got safe to his Club, asked the waiter if his friend was going 
to dine, and was told he rather thought not, for that he had not been 
to the Club since his marriage with Miss Kitty Swallowly, which 
took place just before the FROST FOR A FORTNIGHT, 
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THE HERRING PIE. 


Ir was a cold winter’s evening: the rich banker Brounker had drawn 
his easy chair close into the corner of the stove, and sat smoking his 
long clay pipe with great complacency, while his intimate friend, Van 
Grote, employed in exactly the same manner, occupied the opposite 
corner. All was quiet in the house, for Brounker’s wife and children 
were gone to a masked ball, and, secure from fear of interruption, the 
two friends indulged in a confidential conversation. 

“ T cannot think,” said Van Grote, “why you should refuse your 
consent to the marriage. Berkenrode can give his daughter a good 
fortune, and you say that your son is desperately in love with her,” 

“TI don’t object to it,” said Brounker. “It is my wife who will 
not hear of it.” 

‘¢ And what reason has she for refusing ?” 

“ One which I cannot tell you,” said his friend, sinking his voice. 

“ Oh! a mystery.— Come, out with it. You know I have always 
been frank and open with you, even to giving you my opinion of 
your absurd jealousy of your wife.” 

“ Jealous of my wife ? nonsense! Have I not just sent her to a 
masked ball ?” 

“ I don’t wonder you boast of it. I should like to have seen you 
do as much when you were first married. To be sure, you had reason 
to look sharply after her, for she was the prettiest woman in Amster- 
dam. Unfortunately, she has taken such advantage of your love, that 
the grey mare has become the better horse, and you refuse an ad- 
vantageous match for your son, to gratify her caprice.” 

“ You are quite wrong, my good friend. I never allow any one to 
be master here but myself; and in the present instance I cannot blame 
Clotilda. The secret of her refusal lies in a herring pie.” 

“ A herring pie!” exclaimed Van Grote. 

“Yes, a herring pie. You may remember it was a favourite daint 
of mine, and that my wife could not endure even the smell of it. Well, 
during the first years of my marriage, I must confess that I was a 
little—a very little—jealous of Clotilda. My situation obliged me to 
keep open house, and among the young sparks who visited us, none 
gave me so much uneasiness as the handsome Colonel Berkenrode. 
The reputation that he had already acquired for gallantry was enough 
to create alarm, and the marked attention he paid my wife convinced 
me it was well founded. What could I do? It was impossible to 
forbid him the house, for he had it in his power to deprive me of the 
government contracts; in other words, to ruin me. After pondering 
deeply on the subject, I decided on doing nothing, until the danger 
should become imminent; all that was necessary was to know how 


things really stood. Having _~ _—— this house, I caused a 
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secret closet to be made behind the stove here. It communicates with 
my private room, and from it I could overhear every thing that 
passed in this apartment without risk of being discovered. ‘Thank 
God I have had no use for it for the last twenty years, and, indeed, I 
do not even know what has become of the key. Satisfied with this 
precaution, I did not hesitate to leave Clotilda when any of her ad- 
mirers paid her a visit, though I promise you that some of the Co- 
lonel’s gallant speeches made me wince.” 

“ Upon my word,” interrupted his friend, “you showed a most 
commendable patience. .In your place I should have contented 
myself with forbidding my wife to.receive his visits.” 

“ There spoke the old bachelor. But as I did not want to drive 
her headlong into his arms, I went a different way to work. Day 
after day I was forced to listen to the insidious arguments.of the 
seducer. My wife—I must own she made a stout defence—at one 
time tried ridicule, at another entreaty, to deter him from his pursuit 
of her. He began to lose hope in proportion as I gained it, till one 
day he bethought himself of threatening to blow out his brains if she 
would not show him some compassion. Moved at this proof of the 
strength of his p&ssion, she burst into tears, and pleaded that she was 
not free—in short, she gave him to understand that I was the obstacle 
to his happiness. Berkenrode was too well skilled in the art of 
seduction not to see that he had gained a point. He raved, cursed 
me as the cause of his misery, and tried to obtain a promise from her 
in case she should become a widow. She stopped him peremptorily ; 
but I never closed an eye that night, and Clotilda, though she did not 
know that I watched her, was as uneasy as myself. On the following 
day a circumstance occurred that increased her agitation. While at 
breakfast, a message came from the cook asking to see mealone. I 
desired him to come in (as I was not in the habit of interfering in 
domestic affairs) and communicate his business in my wife’s presence. 
When the man entered he was as pale as a. ghost, and scarcely seemed 
to know what he was about. At last he told, me that he had received 
a packet containing a small bottle, three hundred guldens, and a note, 
in which he was requested to put the contents of the former into the 
first herring pie he should prepare for me. He was assured that he 
might do so without fear, as. the contents of the bottle were quite 
harmless, and would give a delicious flavour to the pie. An additional 
reward was promised if he complied with the. request and kept his 
own counsel. The honest fellow, who was much attached to me, said 
he was conyinced there must be something wrong in the affair, and 
should not be happy till bottle and money were out of his hands. I 
poured a few drops of the liquid on a lump.of. sugar, and gave it to 
my wife’s lap-dog, It fell into convulsions, and died in a few 
minutes. The case was now plain; there, had been an attempt to 
poison me. Never shall I forget Clotilda’s pale face,as she threw 
herself weeping into my arms — ‘Poison! ..A murderer!’ she ex- 
claimed, clasping me as if to. shield me. from.danger; ‘ Merciful 
Heaven, protect us both!’ . I: consoled her, with.the assurance.that I 
was thankful to my. unknown. enemy, who was the means of showing 
me how much she loved me. .That.day Berkenrode came. at the usual 
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hour; but in vain did I take my seat in my hiding-place, he was not 
admitted. I afterwards found that she had sent him a letter, threaten- 
ing if ever he came again that her husband should be informed of all 
that had passed. He made many attempts to soften her resolution, 
but to no purpose, and a year afterwards he married. No acquaint- 
ance has ever existed between the families; and now you know 
why my wife refuses her consent to our son’s marriage with Berken- 
rode’s daughter,” 

“T cannot blame her,” said Van Grote. “ Who would have thought 
that Berkenrode, a soldier, and a man of honour, could have been 
capable of such a rascally deed ?” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Brounker; “and do you really think it 
was the general who sent the poison? ” 

“ Why, who else ?” 

“* Myself, to be sure! The whole was my own contrivance, and it 
cost me three hundred guldens in a present to my cook ; but it was 
money well laid out, for I saved my wife, and got rid of her trouble- 
some lap-dog at the same time.” 

“ Do you know, Brounker, I think it was rather a shabby trick to 
leave Berkenrode under such an imputation ; and now that your son’s 
happiness depends on your wife’s being undeceived ‘ 

“T am aware of all that, but to undeceive her now is not so easy 
as you think. How can I expect her to disbelieve a circumstance 
in which for the last. twenty years she has put implicit faith.” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of Vrow Brounker. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and she saluted Van Grote rather stiffly. 

' © What! not at the ball, Clotilda?” asked her husband. 

“No! I had a bad headache,” she replied, “and Maurice. has 
promised to take charge of his sisters. But I have come to tell you 
that I have been thinking over his marriage with Mina Berkenrede, 
and have altered my mind on that subject. : In short, I shall withdraw 
my opposition to the match.” 

The friends looked at each other in astonishment. 

“ By the bye,” she continued, “ here is a key I found some time 
ago; I think it must belong to you.” 

“ Well, Clotilda,” said her husband, striving to hide his confusion 
as he took the key, “this is good news about the marriage 

“ Suppose you and your friend celebrate it by a supper. There is 
a herring pie in the house, and you need not fear that it is poisoned.” 

She left the recom. Brounker looked foolish, and Van Grote rubbed 
his hands as he exclaimed, “ Caught in mae owntrap! He who digs 
a pit for his enemy shall fall into it himself. 

" Nevertheless,” replied Brounker, “I think I have got well out of 
mine.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF TOULOUSE. 


THE FLOWER FAIR. ——- CARNIVAL CUSTOMS.——THE STORY OF LAROLLES. 


Few, if any, of the larger French towns are less known to English- 
men and to foreigners in general, than the pleasant city of Toulouse. 
Situated at a considerable distance from the great lines of road be- 
tween Paris and the frontier, it is rarely visited by strangers, unless 
when some stray invalid from Montpellier or Bagnéres, or some 
rambler in the Pyrenees, wanders out of his route to pass a day at 
what was formerly one of the most important cities in France. At 
various periods of French history, Toulouse has played a remarkable 
part, and the striking and frequently sanguinary scenes that have 
passed there have furnished abundant materials to writers of histori- 
cal romance. Any political weight she may have boasted in turbulent 
and feudal days has long been lost, and her importance is now no 
greater than that of any other town, containing a population of ninety 
thousand souls, a large proportion of them wealthy and intelligent 
people, possessing a university, and a moderate share of inland com- 
merce, and situated in one of the most fertile and smiling of French 
provinces. Celebrated for a considerable period as the abode of 
learning and the arts, she still strives hard to maintain her title of 
la docte ville. 'The public libraries are large and well stored, and 
there are annual prizes given for the best poems and paintings. Music 
also is much cultivated, and perhaps in no part of France does there 
exist more taste for that art. 

The capital of Languedoc has long been a city of refuge for the 
royalist party in France. A large number of staunch adherents of 
the Bourbons, finding on their return from exile, in 1815, that their 
fidelity was likely to meet with little recompence at court, beyond a 
smile and a few fair words, retired to the provinces, and many of 
them came to Toulouse. The revolution of 1830 sent another rein- 
forcement of legitimatists from the capital southwards. | There is also 
a fair sprinkling of republicans, whose organs are one or two radical 
newspapers, through which, according to the fashion of that amiable 
party in France, they fulminate unlimited abuse of king and govern- 
ment, perfidious England, and tyrannical Russia—abuse which occa- 
sionally receives a check in the shape of a prosecution, fine, and im- 
prisonment. ' : . 

Toulouse may be considered the head quarters of French epicurism, 
or, we should rather say, the storehouse or granary whence the refined 
gastronomes and modern Luculli of Paris draw some of the most ines- 
timable treasures known to the bon-vivant world. The poultry of 
Languedoc are the finest in France, game abundant, vegetables excel- 
lent, and in vast variety, melons, grapes, and all kinds of fruits, very 
fine, and of the most delicious flavour. Then the truffle, that sine qua 
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non of the French artiste en cuisine, is plentiful as potatoes; Toulouse 
hams and charcuterie are renowned as those of Westphalia or May- 
ence, and, though last not least, it is in the department of the Ga- 
ronne that the greatest perfection has been attained in the cruel art 
of fattening the livers of web-footed bipeds, until they become nearly 
as large as their whole bodies. 

The country immediately around Toulouse is rather to be called 
pretty than picturesque. Of mountains there are none nearer than 
the Pyrenees, which may be seen rising some forty or fifty miles off, 
and forming a magnificent boundary to the horizon. There is, how- 
ever, less than usual of that monotony commonly complained of in a 
flat country. Chateaux and country-houses are numerous, the pea- 
sants’ cottages are surrounded by flower gardens, and embowered in 
vines, while the Garonne and its tributaries wind their silver streams 
through the most luxuriant corn fields and vineyards. No climate 
can be more delightful than that of this part of France. Winter is 
comparatively unknown there ; a few slight frosts, tempered by a sun 
that sheds warmth even in January, being all that one usually expe- 
riences of that season. On the other hand, the summer usually lasts for 
five months of the twelve, the heat rarely too great to be agreeable, 
or at least bearable — very different from the African temperature of 
the neighbouring district of Provence, and tempered from time to 
time by refreshing storms and rains. If we add to the various advan- 
tages already enumerated, that of an opera, which in France deserv- 
edly ranks as one of the best out of Paris, we think we are justified 
in affirming Toulouse to be, as a residence, well worthy the attention 
of the numerous English who take up their abode upon the continent. 
As yet it is a terra incognita to our countrymen, and as recently as 
1841 there were not twenty English residents in the place. 

It would be worth the while of any person not particularly pressed 
for time, and who should be passing in the merry month of May 
within fifty miles of the capital of Languedoc, to go so much out of 
his way, were it only to witness the flower fair which takes place at 
Toulouse at that season of the year. It is no horticultural féte or 
brilliant flower-show ; nothing of Chiswick or the Surrey Zoological 
about it; few plants designated by multisyllabic names, unpronounce- 
able save by Scotch gardeners, few exotics, no peas as big as musket 
balls, and a total absence of strawberries, of which two fill a pottle. 
All these attractions are lacking at the foire aux fleurs of Toulouse, 
which is nevertheless exceedingly to our taste, and must be, we are 
inclined to think, to the taste of all lovers of the picturesque and 
beautiful. The old street, known as the Rue du Taur, which extends 
for a quarter of a mile in nearly a straight line, assumes for the time 
the appearance of an avenue of flowers and verdure. The night 
before the fair, numbers of persons may be seen busied in erecting 
small stages and rows of planks, rising one above the other, upon 
which to place the plants. By two or three hours after daybreak the 
street is lined on either side, and the walls concealed, by a perfect 
mantle of flowers, which infringes in many instances upon the doors 
and windows, and scarcely leaves the needful allowance of light to the 
inhabitants. The quaint old buildings of the Rue du Taur upon the 
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stones of which may here and there be seen some carved device or 
time-worn blazon, overtop the flowering grove, which rises, however, 
in many instances to the first story, and seem: to look down in asto- 
nishment at the beautiful array that contrasts so strangely with. their 
grimy walls. The climate of Languedo¢ is-particularly favourable to 
flowers, and the display on these occasions is magnificent, consisting 
not only of small plants, but of flowering bushes and: trees, planted 
in tubs and boxes. Here is seen the pomegranate, with its bloods 
coloured blossoms, the rose, in every tint and variety, seringas, with 
their overpoweringly delicious odour, the lemon-scented verbenas, 
not scrubby little plants, twenty inches high, but noble fellows, rising 
five or six feet out of their solid wooden boxes, covered with blossoms 
like lilac feathers, and evidently considering themselves on a perfect 
equality with the orange and citron trees that are placed beside them, 
and that exhibit at one and the same ‘time bud, flower, and fruit. 
Then the Floras who tend this temporary parterre are frequently by 
no means undeserving of notice; dark-eyed, black-haired damsels, 
glowing with health, and the ruddy hue of whose cheeks: flushes 
through the coating of bronze with which the Languedocian sun has 
overlaid it ; tight-boddiced wenches with shortjupons, exhibiting neatly- 
turned ancles; broad-leafed straw hats, or handkerchiefs of brilliant 
colours, covering their heads. As the day advances the’ scene be- 
comes more animated. -Purchasers and loungers throng to the flower 
fair. All ranks and classes are to be seen there; and the fashionable 
dame, while purchasing the orange trees that are to-shade her bal- 
cony, and exclude the summer heat from her silken boudoir, is el- 
bowed by the poor but light-hearted grisette, cheapening the pot de 
fleurs de dix sous, which is to form the chief ornament of her humble 
attic. But let us pass on through this lane of ‘blossoms, and arrive 
at the open place-or' square which terminates it. ‘What a contrast is 
there! Whata sudden passage from the beautiful and ornamental to 
the honiely and useful! Scarcely are we out of scent of ‘the helio- 
tropes and geraniums, when our olfactories are assailed by odours. of 
a very different description. ' We are in the middle of the foire aux 
jambons, which, for some inscrutable reason, is held at the same 
time as the flower fair, and behold! we are surrounded by several 
known and (to us) unknown’ parts of the pig. What mountains of 
hams-and pyramids of pork, ‘what sides of bacon, large as a dining- 
table, and strings of: sausages, interminable 'in their longitude ; what 
greasy fingers, keen knives, and equally keen buyers and sellers, are 
there to be seen! ‘Truly there has been a mighty slaughtering of the 
unclean beast. 

The countries in which the season of the carnival is' celebrated 
with the greatest license.and rejoicing, are usually those in which the 
ordinances of the Roman Catholic religion are most strictly observed. 
But although France’ has for: many years past been daily becoming a 
less religious, or at any rate, a less! bigotted country ; although she 
has considérably abandoned thé sackcloth ‘and ashes, and entertains 
but a limited amount of respect for his: holinéss the Pope; she has not 
on that account: abatéd much of her anriual:merrymakings. In few 
of the: provincial towns ‘is’ the: carnival celebrated with greater glee 
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than at Toulouse. The public redoutes,.as masked balls are called in 
the south of France, a gallicising of the Italian ridotto, are of great 
splendour and frequent occurrence ;. the private fétes and parties in- 
numerable ; the consumption of racy wines and rich viands not to be 
calculated. ‘Towards the close of the carnival the fun grows “ fast 
and furious;” groups of masks parade the streets, and processions of 
various kinds take place. One of the latter is of a very peculiar 
nature. It is composed of fifty or sixty young men from certain 
parishes of the town, in various masquerading costumes, according to 
the fancy of the wearers, who mount on horseback and escort a huge 
ear through the streets. and suburbs. This car, which is drawn by 
eight horses,:supports a sort of stage, raised about ten feet from the 
ground, and capable of containing twenty or thirty persons. Here is 
represented. a court of justice, consisting of judges, counsellors, con- 
stables, witnesses, and prisoners. And woe betide the unfortunate 
individual who, during the preceding year, has rendered him or her- 
self obnoxious to the Toulousains! ‘The car stops before their houses, 
the tribunal sits in judgment upon them for the faults of which they 
have rendered. themselves guilty, and amidst the shouts and laughter 
of the surrounding crowd, condemns them to some absurd and humi- 
liating punishment. ‘Intriguing wives, faithless husbands, scolds, 
coqtiettes, and sots, standin special awe of the mock tribunal, which 
thus ‘holds them up to the ridicule of their fellow-citizens. In some 
instances the offence itself, if of a burlesque or laughable nature, is 
represented upon the car previously to its being brought before 
the consideration of the court. Much harmless license, fun, and 
merriment, and usually great good humour, prevails upon these 
occasions. 

It once happened, however, that the annual procession of the judges 
was applied by some of the actors to a graver purpose, and made the 
means of bringing to light a real crime. The circumstances under 
which this occurred are not without interest, and we will endeavour 
to relate them, as nearly as may be, in the terms in which they were 
told to us by an old inhabitant of Toulouse. 

Towards the commencement of: the present century, the Count 
Hector de Larolles, a Languedocian gentleman of ancient family, 
returned to Toulouse from the south of Italy, where he had been for 
some time resident, and took up his abode at his hotel in the Rue St. 
Mare. The eount, who two years previously had left France as a 
widower, re-entered it-as the husband of a young and beautiful 
woman, the daughter of a poor but honourable Neapolitan family. It 
was probably more her straitened. circumstances, and the brilliant 
position offered her by-a union with the count, than any very strong 
attachment to that nobleman, which had induced Donna Olivia to 
accept the hand of a man whose age tripled hers; and very shortly 
after their arrival at Toulouse, it. became reported, among the more 
observant and -scandal-loving portion of the society in which they 
mixed, thatthe count had already begun to taste the bitters of an ill- 
assorted union.' His wife was affirmed to show him marked coldness 
and repugnance, and there were-also some malicious persons who did 
not scruple to say-that. Monsieur de Larolles had cause for jealousy in 
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the attentions paid to the countess by an officer of the garrison, who 
was a frequent visitor at his house. This was a Swiss, from the Italian 
canton of Tesino, who-had entered the French army at an early age, 
and was now a major in the service. His reputation was that of a 
soldier of fortune, brave as steel, but tolerably unscrupulous ; his 
person was strikingly handsome, his age about thirty years. A friend 
of the count’s, with whom Major Ruoli was intimate, had introduced 
him at the Hotel Larolles, where he had gradually become a constant 
visitor. For a long time his attentions to the countess, and the evi- 
dent willingness with which she received them, escaped the notice of 
the unsuspicious count, who at last, however, had his attention 
directed to them by some more observant friend. A violent scene 
between Monsieur de Larolles and his wife was the consequence, and 
although the lady managed to exculpate herself to a certain extent, 
the result was that orders were given to the domestics not to admit 
Major Ruoli when he presented himself at the house. Ruoli called 
there repeatedly, but as, according to the statement of the porter, no 
one was ever at home, he at last seemed to take the hint as it was 
meant, and entirely ceased his visits. 

This occurred towards the close of summer. About a month after- 
wards the Count de Larolles suddenly disappeared, and no tidings 
could be obtained of him. He had left his hotel at dusk one evening, 
and had never returned. ‘The countess had gone out to call upon a 
friend, and the count, on leaving the house, had not, as was some- 
times his habit, mentioned to his valet de chambre where he was 
going. No one had observed what direction he had taken, nor had he 
been any where seen. Inquiry and search were alike in vain. The 
count was not to be found. 

Madame de Larolles was apparently in despair at this sudden disap- 
pearance of her husband. Messengers were dispatched in every direc- 
tion ; friends, to whose houses he might possibly have betaken himself, _ 
were written to, pains and expense were lavished in order to discover 
him. For nearly two months the countess seemed to entertain hopes, 
and for nearly as long a time was the public interest kept alive con- 
cerning this singular and mysterious disappearance; but then the 
affair began to be thought less of, the countess seemed disheartened 
by the fruitlessness of her search, and relaxed its activity, or it should 
rather be said, nothing more remained to be done. The good people 
of Toulouse found something else to talk about, and before the new 
year arrived the occurrence seemed entirely forgotten. 

The month of February commenced, and with it the Carnival, 
which passed with its customary gaiety and bustle. Towards its close 
there were, as usual, various processions and pageants, and at last 
came the closing day, the Mardi Gras, upon which the old mummer 
Carnival was to play his final gambols before yielding up the field to 
Dame Caréme and her austerities. According to custom, the pere- 
grinations of the judges drew together a mob which was kept con- 
tinually on the grin by the farcical trials that took place in this 
peripatetic lit de justice, and by the comical verdicts rendered by the 
wigged and black-robed judges. Laughter, however, although said to 
fatten, does not keep.off the attacks of hunger, and towards the close 
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of the afternoon, the car was turned into a court-yard, and judges, 
counsellors, and witnesses, repaired to a neighbouring hotel to refresh 
themselves. Of the crowd that had been following, one portion dis- 
persed through the adjacent streets, and another lingered about in 
groups, waiting the re-appearance of the pageant that had afforded 
them so much amusement. 

This re-appearance took place much sooner than was expected. 
Less than half an hour had elapsed since the car had entered the 
stable-yard, when the gates were again thrown open, the vehicle drove 
out and turned down a neighbouring street. ‘There was a considerable 
change, however, in the manner in which it was occupied. The 
masked postilions were upon their horses, but no one appeared upon 
the car itself, which instead of being occupied by the tribunal, desks, 
and other apparatus of acourt of justice, was now covered over by an 
ample green cloth, with the exception of one end, where a kind of small 
canvass tent or pavilion had been erected. ‘The curiosity of the spec- 
tators was strongly stimulated by this unusual change, and they 
eagerly followed the vehicle as it proceeded through various streets 
and finally entered the spacious Rue St. Marc. 

Although only in the middle of March, spring had fully set in at 
Toulouse ; the trees were bursting into leaf, and the air was mild and 
balmy. As the car passed by, people leaned out of their open windows 
and gazed at the huge machine that lumbered along and seemed to 
shake the very ground under its wheels. On arriving near the mid- 
dle of the Rue St. Marc, the postilions pulled up their horses opposite 
a house of stately appearance, along the ample facade of which ran 
long ranges of deep balconies, composed of iron work fancifully de- 
signed and richly gilt, and overshadowed by festooned awnings of 
striped linen. ‘The tall windows of the first floor were open, and from 
the opposite side of the street a glimpse might be obtained of the 
interior of a drawing-room, the inmates of which now approached the 
balcony, seemingly disposed to gratify their curiosity by a view of the 
car, at the same time that, to avoid the gaze of the throng, they kept 
themselves in some measure concealed behind the costly exotics that 
partially filled the balcony. 

A minute or two elapsed without any change taking place in the 
appearance of the car. ‘The crowd remained in mute expectation. 
Suddenly, however, by some invisible hand or machinery, the green 
covering was rolled aside, and a sort of mimic stage appeared, on 
which was represented a river and its bank. The water, skilfully 
imitated by painted! paper or linen, seemed to flow tranquilly along, 
while the bank itself was covered with artificial turf and flowers and 
backed by a low hedge of shrubs and brushwood. ‘This hedge, which 
was composed of pasteboard, arose suddenly out of the cart, in the 
manner that such things are freyuently managed upon a theatre, and 
at the same time there appeared a small stone chapel, containing an 
image of the Virgin Mary, and surmounted bya cross. The effect of 
the whole representation was highly natural; and, to judge from the 
exclamations audible amongst the surrounding crowd, apparently re- 
called to their recollection some familiar scene. It was im fact a 
miniature but exact copy of a secluded and remarkably lovely spot on 
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the banks of the Garonne, and at the distanee of a short~half-league 
from Toulouse. This part of the river-side had once been a favourite 
resort of the towns-people, but a ‘fatal and particularly savage duel, 
that had been fought there some years previously, and'in. memory of 
which the cross and chapel had been placed:there, had attached un- 
pleasant associations to it, and caused it, since that time, to be rather 
avoided than otherwise. 

Scarcely had this scene been disclosed, when, from the small tent 
at one end of the cart, two actors appeared upon it. ‘They were both 
masked, and one of them wore a blue military cloak and cap, while 
the other, a woman, was closely muffled in a dark silk cardinal, which 
nevertheless allowed the outline of a young and graceful-figure to be 
distinguishable. At the slowest possible pace they walked along the 
bank of the simulated stream, apparently in earnest conversation, the 
female hanging familiarly on the arm of her companion, on whose 
face her eyes were rivetted. Before they had proceeded half the 
length of the truly. Thespian stage on which they were exhibiting, 
they: were followed out of the tent by a third figure, who approached 
them with stealthy step. This'was a man whose hair was silvered 
and form slightly bowed by age, and on beholding whom a movement 
of surprise took’ place. in the crowd, while the name “Count de 
Larolles!” passed from mouth to mouth. At the same time a: half- 
stifled shriek was heard proceeding from the: balcony of the magnifi- 
cent hotel opposite to which the pageant was enacting. 

The old man upon the cart arrived close to the figures of the officer 
and the lady, without their observing him. He seemed te listen for a 
moment ; then fiercely grasped an arm of each. «In the dumb show 
that ensued, it was evident that a violent discussion’ was going on be- 
tween these three persons. ‘The old man seemed much agitated, and 
was the most violent in his gesticulations.. Once he grasped the officer 
by the collar, but the latter disengaged himself, and he then seemed to 
turn his anger upon the lady. ‘Then, and as if moved to sudden anger 
by something the old man said, the officer seized) him in his turn. 
There was a struggle, but the antagonists were too unequally matched 
for it to be a long one, and in a moment the grey-haired old man was 
hurled backwards into the river. The fictitious waters opened to re- 
ceive him. Once only he arose, and seemed about toi gain the bank, 
but the officer advanced closer to the water’s edge, and, as the swimmer 
approached, drew his sword from under his cloak and dealt him a heavy 
blow upon the head. The next instant the old man disappeared, and 
the river flowed on, tranquilas before. “The murderer and the lady 
gazed for an instant at’ the water, then at each other, and hurried off 
the stage. The postilions lashed their horses, and:the’car drove away 
ata smart pace. ‘This time, however, none of the spectators followed 
it. The attention of all was rivetted on the house before which this 
scene had passed, and which was-no other than 'the hotel Larolles. 

On the balconyof ‘that mansion a young ‘and lovely woman now 
showed herself, uttering those thrilling «and quick-repeated shrieks 
that, even in women, are only elicited by the most extreme: agony of 
mind or body. ‘She was attired in mourning garments, but‘of the most 
tasteful and coquettish materials and: arrangement of which that de- 
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scription of apparel will admit, although her dress"was now disordered 
by thé violence with which she had pushed through the plants and 
thrown herself against the front of the balcony. Her beautiful fea- 
tures were convulsed and deadly pale, and she: clutched the railing 
with both hands, while she struggled violently to extricate herself 
from the grasp of a very handsome man in a rich uniform, who strove 
by mingled force and entreaty to get her back into the house. The 
lady was the Countess de Larolles, the officer was Major Ruoli. 

The broken sentences uttered, or rather screamed, by the Countess, 
who was apparently in a paroxysm of insanity, were distinctly audible 
to: the persons in the street. She accused herself as the murderess of 
her husband, and Ruoli as her accomplice. The latter at last succeeded 
in dragging her into the room, of which the windows were immediately 
shut. It was only then that some of the crowd thought of following 
the moveable theatre upon which had been enacted the drama that 
had been followed by such an extraordinary scene of real life. - Car 
and horses were found a short distance off, standing in a solitary cor- 
ner behind a fragment of the old city wall; but the ear was empty, 
and there was nobody with it. Even the postilions had disappeared. 

That same evening Major Ruoli and the Countess de Larolles were 
arrested, by order of the authorities, on suspicion of the murder of 
the Count. The Countess was in a raging fever, unable to be moved, 
and for a long time her life was in danger; but on her recovery, she 
made a full avowal of the-crime to which she had been an accessory. 
The truth of her confession, had there been any reason to doubt it, 
‘was confirmed by the discovery of the Count’s body, which had floated 
down into a solitary nook of the river, several hundred yards below 
the spot where he had lost his life, and had remained concealed 
amongst rushes and alder trees. His features were unrecognisable; 
but his dress‘ and various other particulars were abundant evidence 
to prove his identity. “His skull was indented by the blow of Ruoli’s 
sabre. | 

Finally, Ruoli was sent to the galleys, and the Countess sentenced 
t6 imprisonment fora term of years. Fever and remorse, however, 
had played havoc with her constitution, and she died a few months 
afterwards. rs 

Previously to the trial, which excited immense interest at the time, 
and of which ‘we are informed that a curious account is to be found in 
the French papers of the year 1802 or 1803, every effort was made, 
but if vain,-to discover the devisers and actors of the masqueradé 
which had led to the detection of this crime. It appears that the car 
liad been left in the stable-yard'by the postilions while they went to 
dine, and that, when they returned, it had already disappeared ; all that 
remained of it, being the chairs, table, and other apparatus of the 
judges, which had: been thrown out upon the ground. An ostler 
had ‘seen several persons busied about the car, but, from their being 
in ‘masquerading attire, had’ concluded they were some of the party to 
whom’ it belonged: It was suspected, but could not be proved, that 
this man had been bribed to-see as little as-possible. 

‘No’ plausible ‘conjecture’ could be formed as to the motives of the: 
person who had ‘become acquainted with the commission of ‘the. 
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murder for not sooner, and in a more direct and open manner, bring- 
ing forward his evidence concerning it. Some supposed that having 
been a hidden eye-witness of the deed, he apprehended being himself 
liable to punishment for not having made an effort to prevent it; 
others supposed that he feared Major Ruoli, who was known to be 
violent and reckless; and a third conjecture was, that it was some 
person of indifferent character, who thought his unsupported testimony 
would not find credence when brought against people of rank and 
influence. Whatever the motives may have been, and although 
there were evidently at least five persons connected with the masque- 
rade, the secret was well kept, and to this day the affair remains 
shrouded in mystery. 
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THE BELLE OF THE BURLINGTON ARCADE. 


BY F, 0. WARD. 
“*Detur pulcherrime.” 


Ir is partly, perhaps, the position of the;Burlington Arcade, be- 
tween my lodgings and my club, and partly also the sparkling attrac- 
tion of its plate-glass and pretty faces, that determines my homeward 
footsteps almost daily through that brilliant avenue. 

I find it very entertaining to study, as I pass along, the contents of 
the shop-windows on either side; filled as they are, for the most part, 
with those glittering inutilities that are supposed to add its finishing 
elegance to civilised existence. When I am in a merry humour, I 
stroll on with light foot and roving eye, well pleased with the blazing 
jewellery and piles of graven plate in the silversmith’s window; with 
the waxen beauties of the hair-dresser next door ; and the brilliant 
botany of the fair florist beyond; nor viewing with less satisfaction 
the toyman’s crowded window—with its row of intensely wide-awake 
dolls, and, more attractive still, its populous Noah’s ark, which sets 
the adult mind roaming at once over its own childhood and the world’s 
—the equally romantic infancy of the Individual and the Species. 

At other times, however, I pass through in a more cynical mood, 
and with less complacent eye ; and then, alas! the vista’d glories sadly 
shrink and dwindle ; the silversmith’s skin-deep magnificence turns 
out mere “best Sheffield plate ;” the barber’s pomatum and tortoise- 
shell show strong affinities, in aspect as in price, with lard and horn ; 
the florist’s lately glowing bouquets wither to crisped calico and 
tinsel; and even Noah’s ark proves a dead take-in—with an imprac- 
ticable window for the dove, — inconsonant fir-trees no taller than 
Noah himself,— the dog actually as big as the elephant! and fifty other 
outrages on the imagination, such as even the stupidest of the dolls 
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could hardly shut its eyes to. In such moments I note, too, with 
abhorrence, the barber’s wigs, with their odious imitation of skin,— 
the luxuriant tresses of back hair,—and purchasable ringlets, ready 
fastened to combs, for implantation —and ah! one dreadful curl, bright 
with the very hue of that which Celia cut me off—both perhaps equally 
rootless! And how, thinking on Celia, can I view without a thrill the 
horrid revelations of the adjacent window—with its mysterious diagonal 
contrivances of woven horse-hair — its tapering crescents of inflated 
calico — and, worse than all, those sausage-like quadruple scrolls of 
wadding transversely piled below! .... be such as these the bricks 
that build up Celia’s beauty ? 

Wherefore, dear ladies, do you permit these reckless, unnecessary 
revelations? Can we be expected to admire so much those fascinating 
tournures, the dissected elements of which have been thus derisively 
exposed ? or think you the low music of your rustling satin loses none 
of its charm in our ears, by this traitorous betrayal of the ugly scaffold- 
ing beneath? Suppress these shop-window museums, with their 
unseemly exposures and odious disenchantments. Grant us a com- 
fortable ignorance. We have, indeed, a large faith in the beautiful 
—aflonging aspiration after the true,—and the love in our hearts, 
though ofttimes cruelly baffled, is not yet extinct. Spare our fainting 
imagination any further trial. Let me forget the bladders that bear 
up Celia’s flowing Cashmere ; and the whalebone cage that holds her 
fluttering heart: let me toss her bright ringlet in the sunshine, and 
dance it against my cheek, without perpetual relapses into the poig- 
nant doubt, Is it authentic ? 

But it is only as a social physiologist that I allow myself to study 
these hideous dissections, and.anatomical preparations, of the structure 
of civilized woman. I keep my lighter looks for more attractive win- 
dows: gazing wistfully on kerchiefs of impossible splendour; or 
earnestly debating the feasibility of dress-gloves at eighteen pence a 
pair. And sometimes, I confess, my venturous glance penetrates 
between and beyond these superficial charms, to deeper beauties 
within. The fair young tenants of these little shops, I candidly avow, 
attract a large share of my attention and respectful sympathy. Their 
range of narrow cells, separated from the passengers only by a thin 
glass wall, which admits the public eye into every corner of the space 
within, reminds me of a menagerie ; and the young girls, like birds of 
plumage in its cages, must endure the scrutiny of every spectator, 
however vulgar and pertinacious. It seems a tedious life too, sitting 
there for hours together, waiting, often vainly, for, customers; 
obliged to attend with obsequious alacrity on all who come, how- 
ever supercilious, troublesome, or unprofitable; and filling up every 
interval of this dreary occupation with the still more monotonous 
drudgery of the needle. Many of them are young and grace- 
ful. But they are all pale; and I seldom see them smile: indeed 
it.is painful, passing daily, to see them still penned up, each on the 
very same stool, almost in the very same attitude ; wearing away the 
bloom and freshness of life in that irksome captivity. 3 
- But perhaps we, of Hood’s, ought to leave this gloomy view of 
Arcadian life to the study of social reformers ; and confine our spright- 
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lier regard’ to’ its more . icturesque and attractive side: Amd !cer- 
tainly for such a purpose I should selecta little shop (on the left-hand 
side as you come from Piccadilly)-set:out with remarkable taste, and 
kept by a very beautiful girl—decidedly the belle of the Arcade. 

The window of this shop is filled with lace, embroidery, flowers, 
plumes, and bonnets; between which it is not easy to interject a 
glance to the ruling beauty of the place. Sometimes spreading 
ostrich plumes, or clustered lilies of the valley will jealously inter- 
cept the rival paleness of her cheek ;— sometimes your sequent gaze 
plunges, baffled, into the dark. hollow of a bonnet-——and you are lucky, 
through lace veils, and cloudlike muslins, to catch, for a moment, the 
dimmed outline of her face, and the massive sweep of her dark luxu- 
riant hair. 

It was, indeed, only by the fortunate sale of a cap'two months ago, 
that Iprocured for the first time, a {full view of her large and soft 
gray eyes: for my difficulties were increased by~ the necessity I felt 
under of keeping out of her view ; in consequence of a certain dis- 
pleasure that: I found or fancied in the air, with which; whenever 
she caught me at gaze, she withdrew her eyes, and bent them again 
on her work. For this reason, I used generally to shoot my oblique 
glances from behind a jutting pilaster; and it was the same cause 
that created a certain shyness on my part—a doubt of the reception 
I should meet, which deterred me from entering to make some trivial 
purchase with a view to conversation and acquaintance. However, 
by the mere frequency of my passing, and the casual meeting of our 
eyes, a sort of acquaintance seemed to grow up between us. Her 
glance, if not less diffident, nor more permissive than before, seemed 
less directly forbidding : and though I ‘continued to keep myself as 
much ‘out of sight as ever, I ventured on longer peeps. 

She was always busily engaged ; indeed, I never once saw her idle. 
Sometimes she held in her hands smooth ‘yellow rods of wood tipped 
with little balls of ivory, which she passed in out of a curious network 
in her lap, throwing coloured threads over and underthe while, with 
surprising agility. Iam afraid it will hardly be believed, but it is 
hot the less true, that I have many times seen her continue’ these 
intricate evolutions, with her eyes quite turned away; governing the 
rapid threads,'as it would seem, by the subtle perception of her 
finger-ends alone. Sometimes she worked, in avery similar way; with 
wires of shining steel, which flew betwéen her hands like narrow 
lines of light, feeding with slender filaments the flowered meshes of 

a slowly-growing coil of lace.’ It was quite another sort of pleasure 
to observe her way of dealing with her lace when done: puckering 
it up, and taking in reefs all along one side; while the other scalloped 
edge fell into open flutes, each of which in succession she modelled and 
shaped on the round anvil of her inserted“finger. But to see her 
darning‘a stocking was my chief delight after all,—to watch the blue 
needle gleaming in and out, like a snake creeping through snow ; to 
see thread after thread thrown, like planks of a bridge, across the nar- 
rowing gap; while, now and then, the fingers within would be:spread 
to try the. fabric, ‘and one ofthe five rosebud tips would peep’ sud- 
denly out for a momént,—and then vanish, as suddenly withdrawn.> 
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. To.a poor bachelor, ‘swith no one to take:care of his things” (as 
Punch feelingly expresses), the: sight of -a pretty. girl darning brings 
half-wistful, half-pleasurable emotions ;. it sets him dreaming of linen 
drawers, nicely strown with lavender, instead of loose buttons; of .a 
cheerful fireside, and. paternal: honours; and of 2 merry,.tearful, in- 
telligent, slightly superstitious, and bravely affectionate little wife— 


« A creature not too bright or good 
‘For human nature’s daily food —” 


Well, well. —I hope it was not wrong to admire,. unseen, the 
graceful arching of her downbent neck, as her clear eyes kept wateh 
over her flying fingers ; or the sidelong, bird-like glances with which 
from time to time, back-curving, she fastidiously surveyed her half 
accomplished work ; changing this flower for that in coronal or bouquet; 
or bringing the cadence of a drooping plume into accordance with some 
ideal harmony of her mind. I hope there was no harm in repeating 
with my hidden smile behind the pillar, the smile with which, now 
and then, she greeted her sole companion — a little white angola cat 
that always sat demurely on the counter before her, watching with 
half-shut eyes the balls of coloured worsted jumping in her lap, and 
occasionally reproving some over-nimble dancer with a pat of her velvet 
paw... Prettily the young girl would bend towards her, with play- 
fully-pouted lips, as if minded to kiss her; and prettily she would 
poke her with the knitting-needle to make her open her blue eyes, and 
to stir up her sleepy friendship. But the most ravishing thing of all 
was to see her in the early morning setting out her window, —her 
graceful figure revealed. at full length, as she wound dexterously in 
and out amongst the flowers, now-crouching to fill the vases below, —~ 
now raised on tiptoe, with white upcurved arms, perching-her bonnets on 
thetopmost pegs. But what fun it was, one morning, to see her knocking 
in some. nails! How she poised her hammer, and bit her lip, and fixed 
her eye; and at last, when thoroughly satisfied with her aim, hit out vie- 
lently —and missed every thing. -And how she went at them again, 
nothing daunted; beginning with tenderer taps, and getting on by degrees 
to good, round, pugnacious, successful blows ; so that in the course of 
an hour she had driven in a full dozen; and, panting, sat down to rest. 
It was an evidence of her loneliness, too (as I thought), which re- 
doubled. my interest for her, and made my inclination to go in almost 
irresistible, And yet there was an airy barrier in the open doorway, 
which seemed to. shut. me out:.a consciousness that the outermost 
circle of acquaintanceship was the position assigned me by. herre- 
serve, which I could neither overcome nor disregard. I felt that 
to. gain an unwilling reception, by pretending to buy flowers or lace, 
when my real object was to leok at her, and learn her history, and 
compare hearts with her, would be.taking an unfair advantageof her 
position ; and,I shrank from the unmannerly intrusion as much as if 
her shop had been a drawing-room. | 7 WA 

One night a circumstance occurred which added the charm of-a 
mystery. to the other fascinations of this :gray-eyed milliner. I 
was returning on.foot:from a. party, and, as. I passed the Piccadilly 
end of the Arcade, I observed the gate (usually-locked at, might) 
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to be standing ajar—some negligence doubtless of the - porter’s. 
Entering quietly beneath the archway, I saw a light in the little win- 
dow over the fair milliner’s shop; and, passing with noiseless step 
the grim beadle fast asleep in his chair, with his great brass truncheon 
leaning on his shoulder, I walked with beating heart to my accustomed 
place behind the pillar. As I approached I heard the sweet tones of a 
female voice mixed with the acidulous twangle of a guitar. The song 
was that touching one of Mrs. Norton’s which bids us “ Love not,” and 
explains the reasons why; no longer a very new song, to be sure, but 
too full of simple beauty ever to grow old or be forgotten—and, at any 
rate, a great favourite of mine. The window was partly open, and I 
heard as plainly as if I had been in the room. The voice was rather 
weak, but had several sweet and vibrating notes; and at the words 
‘“ The thing you love may change,” I thought it seemed to tremble with 
emotion. Nor wasI mistaken ; for before the next couplet was finished 
the tones were interrupted; a pause ensued; and then a renewal of 
the strain; but the voice trembled again—broke down—and all was 
silent. As I stood, all ear, awaiting what might follow, I heard a 
heavy tread echoing up the Arcade, and, turning, saw the gleaming 
Beadle, slowly advancing towards me. He soon espied me; and, lifting 
up his voice in wrath, with wheezy objurgations drave me forth. 

At twenty, I should have straightway fallen in love with this mys- 
terious midnight songstress: her music would have found its way to 
my heart through the perforations made by her knitting-needle. But 
a seven years’ apprenticeship to, active life since then, has realized a 
good deal of my romance, and made me more frugal of my affections. 
I was intensely curious to learn a history, and,to analyze a character ; 
to fathom an eye, and probe a heart—et voila tout. The interest I felt 
was not of a kind to put the fair milliner’s discretion to any sort of 

roof. 
t Next morning, as I passed the shop, I noticed, for the first time, an 
article of masculine attire hanging in the window — an embroidered 
neckerchief, which, of course, I instantly conceived a great longing 
to possess. It was an article, too, which I felt I might conscien- 
tiously make the occasion of a visit ;—- taking my chance as to the 
sequel. 

“Yes,” said I, relaxing my pace as I passed the door, “this is a 
legitimate requirement, and no hollow pretext. This is a bona fide 
case in political economy ; a genuine instance of Demand and Supply, 
with nothing sham about it. Iam <A, desiring to buy a cravat; she 
is B, willing to sell one. What can be more straightforward, single- 
minded, and strictly commercial ? ” 

So saying, I turned back. 7 

Human nature is strangely double. I had a latent consciousness 
all the while that it was really an hour’s chat that I was after; and 
yet I entertained an equally definite conviction, as. I- approached the 
shop, that I was merely Demand paying a formal business-like visit 
to Supply. ) 3 

When I was within a few yards of the door, I stopped, and cleared 
my. throat, —- and then, with hasty strides, and as-it were at one 
plunge, went boldly in. | 
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There we stood, Demand and Supply, face to face. 

“* How much is this ?” said Demand, pointing to the kerchief. 

“ Fifteen shillings,” said Supply, transferring the specified Com- 
modity from the window to the counter. 

Nothing could be more regular and scientific ; not a sign of interest 
or even recognition on either side disturbed the economy of our posi- 
tion. Adam Smith might have looked down on us with a smile. 

It was my next move. What was it that tempted me to stray from 
the guidance of the Commercial Phillidor? What sort of a greedi- 
ness was this which the Wealth of Nations could not satisfy ? 

“* Did you embroider it yourself?” I inquired, caressing the silk. 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied. 

“ It seems exceedingly cheap,” I rejoined ; “so many embroidered 
flowers for fifteen shillings.” (Oh! Demand, Demand, what a bad 
move !) 

“They were not worked for sale,” she replied, “I make few things 
for gentlemen, and hardly know the prices.” 


[ Now then, Demand, go in and win!—check-mate her! “ She 
hardly knows the prices ” — look sharp, and you'll get it for ten shil- 
lings — seven —five..... Alack! how much more inclined I felt 


to make it an even pound. | 

“ They were worked for a friend perhaps?” I rejoined, sounding 
the gray eyes with a deep-sea glance as I spoke. 

The gray grew soft and humid. 

“ They were worked for my husband,” she returned, with a sigh. 

‘“‘T should like to know more of their history,” said I. 

I pointed at the Flowers as I spoke, but I confess I looked at the 
Kyes. 

Ne I don’t understand you,” said she, naively. “ What history can 
embroidery have ?” 

“ The story of the embroidery is part of the story of the embroid- 
eress — which I would willingly ask if I might.” 

‘“‘ T should have no reason for refusing to tell it you,” she replied. 
‘But mine is an old story, too painful and too common-place to 
interest a stranger.” 

“ T am hardly a stranger... thatis ...” I stammered 

‘‘ You mean your passing so often?” sheinterposed. “ I have seen 
you very frequently; and I, too, feel a sort of acquaintance with the 
faces that go by every day.” ' 

It was not flattering to be mixed in the mob of “faces that go by every _ 
day.” But I consoled myself with the chance of learning her story ; 
which very little pressing she consented to relate. Her language 
had a frankness and simplicity which are, I fear, as much lost in my 
transcription as the piquant touch of Irish brogue which lent it an 
additional charm. 

“ Seeing me a shop-woman here,” she began, “ you will perhaps, 
be surprised to hear that my father was a captain in the army, and 
that he left me his house in Dublin, and 700/. in the bank, at his 
death — which happened before I was born. I don’t exactly know 
whether the money was entirely mine or between me and my mother ; 
but we lived together very happily, leaving things of that sort to the 
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lawyer. Three years ago, when I was seventeen, a young wine-mer- 
chant who visited at my mother’s house, paid his addresses to me. 
He was neither handsome nor clever; but he had a voice, both in 
speaking and singing, so exquisitely beautiful, that when I heard it I 
was completely fascinated ; my heart filled with emotion ; and I felt 
I could never love any one but only him. 

“‘ My mother set her face against my marrying him, for he had neither 
money nor prospects : — she was always reminding me of the insig- 
nificance of his stature, his mean features, and his dull apprehension. 
While she spoke I often hesitated: but his voice came afterwards, his 
beautiful musical voice, and I remembered nothing else but only love. 

‘One morning he met me walking alone; and he talked long and 
earnestly to me; I hardly minded the words that he said — it was the 
music I listened*to most: so full of tremulous, passionate persuasion. 
It drew me and drew me, and I followed like one in a dream. He spoke 
of my mother’s cruelty — of elopement — of a secret marriage — and 
alas! it all happened as he said. His sweet and deceitful voice calling 
me would have lured me over the brink of a precipice ; — it did lure 
me to my ruin. 

“‘ My mother was exceedingly angry ; but a week after our mar- 
riage she forgave me; and we came to live with her in the house. 
That very night, I awoke in the night, and found he was not by my 
side. I went down in alarm to seek for him, and met him on‘ the 
kitchen stairs, coming up with a bottle of brandy in his hand. A 
horrible suspicion flashed through my mind —that I had married a 
drunkard! It soon turned out too true. Perhaps if I had not de- 
tected him that night, he might have still concealed and moderated 
his propensity: as it was, he gave himself up to it without limit or 
disguise; drove my mother, whom he hated, by insults from the 
house ; and, before our honeymoon was over, had twice beaten me in 
his drunken fury, for refusing to bring him more liquor. 

“At the end of seven months he had squandered the small patri- 
mony I brought him, and we were beggars. His conduct then be- 
came, if possible, worse; he extorted money from my mother by 
covert threats of ill-usage to me, if it should be refused; and once 
when she did venture to deny him, he terribly kept his word: —but 
for his violence that dreadful night, I might: now have possessed a 
child.” 

“ But, good heavens!” I exclaimed, “ why did you not separate at 
once from such a monster ?” 

“‘ Because,” she replied, “ when he recovered from his drunken fits, 
he always implored my forgiveness in those tones of low music which 
I could not resist; and talked to me, and sang to me, till I wept and 
trembled with love — though I knew he would beat me perhaps the 
same night.” 

“But how could a. mere Voice make you love such an execrable 
brute?” I cried. 

“ Alas! how can I tell?” she answered. ‘My love seemed to go 
by contraries. I never cared for him before our marriage half so much 
as I did after he had beaten and ruined me; and, of all his songs, it 
was when he sang ‘Love not—Jlove not,’—that I loved him the 
most.” 
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The last night’s mystery of music and tears was explained. 

“ Well, and what happened ?” I said. 

“One night he came home mad with wine, — beat me, kicked me, 
and at last turned me out into the street. It was pouring with 
rain. I ran to my mother’s lodging, and she took me in. Next 
morning she applied to the magistrate; we were all summoned; and 
the day after appeared in court. My mother poured out a torrent of 
passionate complaint, which the magistrate at length checked, and 
called upon my husband for his defenee. He rose up, and in his 
words of gentle music, declared to the magistrate that he loved me, 
and that I loved him; that we should be happy together but for my 
mother, who hated him, and bred quarrels between us. Then, oh! 
he painted in music the happiness we might enjoy; and as I stood 
trembling, with my heart full to overflowing, he suddenly turned to 
me and said, “Is it not true, Ellen, dearest Ellen,—do not you 
know that I love you, sweet Ellen, and do not you love me?’ 

“‘ Alas! even while he spoke, I burst into tears, and fell into his 
arms.” 

“ And how did the affair end ?” I asked. 

“I am almost ashamed to say. The magistrate instantly dismissed 
the case, and severely reprimanded my poor mother:— and then, 
still whispering his music into my ears, he carried me, unresisting, 
home.” 

“¢ And your mother?” 

** The people murmured against her; and she was very angry with 
me. But I told her that I could not help it,—and she kissed me, and 
cried, and forgave me.” 

“« Afterwards ?” said I, deeply interested, 

“* My husband grew worse and worse. All my money was gone, 
and more than half my mother’s. At last she told me that if I would 
come and live with her she would keep me, but that to go on sending 
money for his extravagance would only bring us all to the streets. 
That night he turned me out of doors again. It rained hard; I ran 
again to my mother’s house, and promised to stay with her as she had 
said. She cried for joy, and kept me in all the week, so that he 
get at me.” . 

“ Well ?” 

“On Sunday, of course, I went to church ; and he came and waited 
at the church door. Idid not see him as I came out ; but, just after, 
I heard the whispers behind me — his beautiful whispers — “ Ellen,’ 
he said, “ dearest Ellen, I repent — I am very sorry; speak a little to 
me, Ellen — will you leave me all alone — all alone?” Oh, my heart 
filled in a moment. I followed the music—the low music —and 
again he carried me home in triumph ; and the very next day treated 
me more cruelly than ever.” 

“¢ And how long did this go on?” 

“ Till my mother’s property was all spent, and the house sold, and 
all the furniture, and everything. Then, even his kind words ceased ; 
there was no more music for me then, but only dreadful execrations 
and cruel blows. At last, to escape his persecutions, we fled, my 
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mother and I, to London ; and with the little money she could collect 
we opened this shop.” 

“Is your mother, then, with you ?” I asked. 

** Alas !” she replied, “she is dead.” 

« And your husband ?” 

*“* He is still in Dublin, a pauper in — in ——” 

“ In the workhouse ?” 

“ In a Lunatic Asylum,” said she, shuddering. 

“« And you are left quite alone ? ” 

“ Quite alone.” 

I sat silent, looking at her with deep commiseration. Suddenly an 
anxious expression overspread her face, and she hastily resumed her 
work. In a few moments she laid it down again, and spread the 
embroidered kerehief before me. I took the hint, and directed my 
thoughts to business. , 

Feeling, however, that the completion of the purchase would be also 
the natural conclusion of the visit, which I was willing enough to pro- 
long, I began to finger the fabric with the air of a connoisseur. 

“I fear it is a flimsy texture,” said I. 

“ As thick as a board, sir, I do assure you,” she replied — “ endless 
wear — and the price ruinously low.” 

What a change! The spell of months was broken; and: the 
music-led dreamer had sunk, in a moment, into the retail shop- 
woman. ‘There was the retail twang in her voice—the retail ser- 
vility in her obsequious eye... Demand and Supply were themselves 
again! Iwas resolved, however, to play out my part; and, fidgeting 
with the frayed edge of the silk, returned to the attack. 

“‘ There is cotton in these ribs,” said I, gravely. 

“ Not a grain, I do assure you,” she replied, giving a professional 
tweak to the kerchief as she spoke, “every fibre is the richest silk. 
Besides,” she added, quickly, as I drew forth a thick round thread of 
—* cotton — “ besides, sir, a ttle cotton improves the 

abric.” 

I looked at her with astonishment; the gray eyes unflinchingly 
sustained my gaze. I passed the thread between my finger and 
thumb, striving with those accurate calipers to reduce my estimate of 
its thickness. But it would not do: there was not even an ‘attenuating 
circumstance.’ 

“ You audacious little cheat !” thought I to myself; drawing forth 
my purse. And yet how pretty she looked, as she wrapped it in 
rustling silver paper, tucking in neat and nimble corners 

“ Any other article this morning ?” 

Ugh! again that detestable twang ! 


I took up my five shillings, (what a triumph for Adam Smith!) and 
turned to quit the shop. 








“ When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow’s glory is shed —” 


thought I, looking at the muslin in the window. “I should have 
remained outside.” 


If, dear reader, you have a romantic, ideal, half-amorous, half- 
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Platonic attachment for some once-seen beauty — some unattainable 
coronetted contessa, for example, or bay-crowned poetess, be not hasty 
to “scatter the cloud.” Dreamily enjoy “the desire of the moth for 
the star,” and luxuriously prolong your 


*‘ devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of your sorrow.” 


There are many perfumes that will not bear concentration ; deli- 
cious only while dilute. I have known starry eyes, as well as stars, 
shine sweetliest through a cloud. The moth-like wings of love are 
oftener iced than burned : and not always do the bright mysteries of 
Eleusis survive the sudden tearing of the veil. 

I had already reached the door, when a sudden impulse prompted 
me to return. 

“T have a question to ask you,” said I, abruptly. 

The gray eyes enlarged inquiringly. 

“* May I ask it ?” said I. 

“ Certainly,” said she. 

“It is a question that will offend you.” 

“J am not very easily offended,” she replied. 

, ao then — Why did you try to cheat me just now?” 

“ Sir !” 

““Why did you try to cheat me?” I repeated, fixing my eyes on 
her intently. 

The lids dropped for a moment; and then the clear gray shone at 
me again as steadily as ever. Could such a candid ray shine from 
deceitful orbs? I felt perplexed. 

“* How do you know I tried to cheat you?” she inquired. 

“Because you said, first, that the silk had no cotton in it, — and 
afterwards that it had, and was improved by it.” 

“Did I? that was a slip.” 

“ A slip!” I cried, resolved to try her to the very utmost. “ Then 
you admit that you were willing to cheat me ?” 

“Ts it cheating to pass off middling things as the best?” said she, 
* If so, I always cheat as much as I can.” 

“ And pray,” said I, puzzled more and more by the strange, cool 
candour of this explicit avowal, “how do you reconcile such a 
custom to your conscience? ” : 

“Every one in the Arcade does the same,” said she; “ and if I did 
otherwise, I should not be able to pay my rent.” 

“ But perhaps you never tried an honester plan?” 

“Oh yes! Idid at first,” she answered. ‘For instance, I used to 
keep gloves, and when people asked for French, and I had only 
English, I used to say so; and they used often to go over the way, 
and I saw them served with gloves which I knew to be English, out 
of the opposite window. As for cotton,” she added, “I lost pounds 
and pounds by confessing to cotton.” 

What between the Wealth of Nations, and the Whole Duty of Man, 
I own I was perplexed for a reply. It was necessary, however, to say 
something ; so I took refuge in an apophthegm. why 
“ Honesty is the best Policy.in the Long Run” said I magisterially, 
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‘‘and Integrity” I added (felicitously recollecting an old school-copy 
at the very nick of time), “secures the approval of Conscience.” 

Twelve lines of Round Text, rank and file, backed up my incisive 
delivery. I considered my position very strong ; and kept a bold front 
to the enemy. 

“Very true,” she replied, “but the Long Run seldom comes 
round by quarter day; and unless your Landlord approves you, as 
well as your Conscience, what is to prevent your being turned into the 
street?” 

My twelve ranks of Round Text retreated in confusion. 

“7 had a narrow escape the first quarter-day,” she continued, fol- 
lowing up her advantage ; “for I scarcely made up two-thirds of the 
rent. If it had been a single pound less I should certainly have been 
turned out of daors. Next month I took the shoemaker’s advice, next 
door, and altered my plan: and now, though I live poorly, still I ve /” 

I felt shamefully put to rout ; but I gathered up my strength for 
one desperate onslaught—and invented a tremendous Copy on the spur 
of the moment. 

“ Hunger,” said I, with an emphatic blow on the counter, “ Hunger 
—ay, even Death, is preferable to Duplicity.” 

“For a young woman,” she replied quietly, “turned out into the 
streets of a strange city, there are temptations more dangerous than 
Hunger, and worse than even Death.” 

I gave up the battle for lost; but still kept my face to the foe, and 
retreated skirmishing. 

“ But was it quite necessary to deceivea... that is...a..an 
acquaintance ... a sort of friend ?” 

“ To-morrow is the 25th of March — Quarter Day,” she replied 
significantly. ‘‘ And indeed,” she added, while the anxious shade I 
had before observed passed again over her countenance, “I am very 
late with some work which mus¢ go in tomignt, or I shall not get 
the money in time — and — and — 

I anticipated her meaning; and immediately bowing, bade her 
good morning, and withdrew. 

Notwithstanding my defeat, I was glad I had turned back; for 
beneath the Shopkeeper I had once more seen the Woman. 


“ And what is this Arcade,” thought I, walking homewards, “ but a 
Microcosm of our trading community ? a Working Model of that mon- 
strous system which blanches so many cheeks, steals the bloom from so 
many young lives, and forces the terrible alternative of Dishonesty or 
Ruin on so many reluctant hearts? What is this pining girl but a unit 
in the countless legions that .drag the Juggernaut Car of Trade, and 
fall crushed, by scores, beneath its wheels? And if so, what but a 
cruel mockery is this high-sounding ‘ Extension of Trade’ which states- 
men offer us as the sufficient panacea of our misery, and redress for all 
our wrongs? What is it but stone for bread, and the scorpion instead 
of an egg, thus to force on us ‘extension’ of the cause, in answer to our 
cry for alleviation of the already intolerable effects? Twice as much 
finery for me—twice as much toil for the jaded embroideress—twice as 
much gold for the wealthy merchant—twice as many rattling looms— 
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twice as many crowded towns—twice as many squalid cheeks—twice 
as many perverted hearts——oh! which of these doublings will double 
the sum of human happiness—or diminish, ever so little, our heavy totals 
of disease and misery ? State doctors, lengthen your probe ; search 
deeplier our wounds ; name a greater name than Adam Smith’s; open 
a newer and nobler book than his; sacrifice no longer the WELL-BEING 
to the WEALTH of Nations; and learn from these tossed-up straws how 
sits the ‘rushing mighty wind’ which Western Europe is already be- 
ginning to feel—and which ere long shall ‘ fill the whole House where 
you sit. Yes! Statesmen, ye F 

“‘ Hallo, young man, I say ! respect Authority, will yer?” said a ple- 
thoric wheezing voice 


Alack! as I mused with introverted vision, I had run full-butt 
against the Beadle ! 








THOMAS HOOD. 


It is with a heavy and an aching heart that we darken these pages, 
that have so often reflected the brilliant wit of our beloved Editor, 
and the calmer lustre of his serious thoughts, with the sad tidings of 
his approaching Death ; a Death long feared by his friends, long 
even distinctly foreseen, but not till now so rapidly approaching as 
to preclude all hope. His sufferings, which have lately undergone a 
terrible. increase, have been, throughout, sustained with manly for- 
titude, and christian resignation. He is perfectly aware of his condition ; 
and we have no longer any reason, nor any right, to speak ambiguously 
of a now too certain loss,—the loss of a GREAT WRITER; great, in 
the splendour of his copious imagery, in his rare faculty of terse 
incisive language, in his power and pregnancy of thought, and in his 
almost Shakspearian versatility of genius; great in the few, but noble 
works he leaves behind ; greater still, perhaps, in those which he will 
carry unwritten to his early tomb. Itis this indeed which principally 
afflicts him: the Man is content to die—he has taken leave of his 
friends, and forgiven his enemies (if any such he have), and “ turned 
his face to the wall;” but the Poet still longs for a short reprieve, still 
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watches to snatch one last hour for his art; and will perhaps even 
yet, once more, floating towards the deep waters of eternity, pour out 
his soul in song. 

In any case, this, the last number of his Magazine that he may live 
to see, shall not go forth without some impress of the Master’s hand, 
— some parting rays of the Flame now flickering low in the socket. 
We have chosen for this purpose the beautiful conclusion of his “ Ode 
to Melancholy,” which those who know it will delight to read again, 
while for others it may help to solve the enigma of his many-sided 
genius, to account for the under-current of humour that often tinctured 
his gravest productions, and to justify the latent touch of sadness that 
was apt to mingle in his most sportive sallies. Truly indeed, for the 
Poet’s earnest heart, 


“All things are touch’d with Melancholy, 
Born of the secret soul’s mistrust, 

To feel her fair ethereal wings 

Weigh’d down with vile degraded dust ; 
Even the bright extremes of joy 

Bring on conclusions of disgust, 

Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 
Whose fragrance ends in must. 

Oh give her, then, her tribute just, 

Her sighs and tears, and musings holy ! 


There is no music in the life 


That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 


There’s not a string attun’d to Mirth, 
But has its chord in Melancholy.” 


Hoop’s “ OpE TO MELANCHOLY” (1827). 





